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A New PortTrRAIT OF PRESIDENT HOOVER 


“The work that the National Association of Credit Men is doing in 
the promulgation of standardized credit practices, with consistent 
saving of potential losses amounting to millions of dollars yearly, is a 
genuine conservation of National resources.” — Herbert Hoover 


July, 1929 





Your broker will be glad to co-op- 
erate in obtaining Globe & Rutgers 
policies, which will give you the 
fullest measure of protection. You 
will do well to consider the hazards 
to which your customers are sub- 
ject and urge similar protection for 
them, that the goods on their 
shelves and the receivables on your 
books may be kept secure. 


Assets in excess of 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$100,000,000 
$44,985,678 
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Science 
in Security 


Scientific methods of cutting, re- 
forestation, reduction and utilization 
of waste have undoubtedly revived 
the future for a great industry that 
appeared to be doomed. So great is the 
dependence upon lumber in industry 
and everyday life that without it 
progress would be extremely difficult. 

The transition from plant to board, 
to homes, to paper, to chemicals, and 
other utilities involves in each case a 
transaction, an exchange of goods— 
confidence—and exposure to hazard. 
While credit is founded upon syste- 
matic appraisal of the dependability 
of the credit seeker, it must be sup- 
ported by insurance, the scientific and 
proved indemnity for material loss. 


Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 
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Ernest I. Kilcup, 


Assistant Treasurer, Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., 
Director, National Association 
of Credit Men, 


vm a bs * in Credit Monthly : 
- 


a. is our general prac- 
tice to require. that every customer shall show in his 
financial set-up adequate insurance, but what may 
be adequate for one might not be for another. Of 
course, we insist that the inventory shall be protected 
as well as fixed assets...” 


ORDA ORF (RACE CE 


In a letter from Mr. Kilcup he 
says, ““There are few questions confronting the ad- 
ministration of credit today occupying a position of 
greater importance than that of insurance. Too fre- 
quently are investments hopelessly impaired because 
of inadequate protection and it is difficult for me to 
understand why merchants can be so short-sighted 
as to overlook the necessity of protecting themselves 
as well as their creditors.” 


- an of 


The Home Insurance Company of New 
York have the ability to determine what 
is adequate insurance in any given case. 
Insurance handled correctly for cover- 
age and amount and placed in old line 
stock companies provides the best pro- 
tection. 
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Addresses W anted 


This column is read by some Credit 
Managers before any other feature of the 
magazine. Any member of the National 
Association of Credit Men can have names 
listed herein. He has only to send the 
uames to the secretary of his local Associa- 
tion of Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., 
Credit Protection Department, N. A.C. M., 
One Park Ave., New York. Members are 
requested to mention the line of business 
as well as the last known address. 


ADAMS, CHAS. B., painter and decorator, 
formerly R. F. D. No. 3, 28 Plains Court, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

ALDRAP, ART, formerly operated a garage at 
Phoenix, Arizona. Left there presumably going 
to Salome, Arizona. Later turned up at San 
Diego, Calif. 


BENNETT, C. R., former! 
15th Street, Canton, Ohio. 
tor. 

BENT, CHARLES, formerly located at 3034 
Wentworth Avenue, Chicago. 


BERGQUIST, ART, formerly located at Fargo, 
N. D. 


located at 2707 
ainter and decora- 


BILLETT BROS., formerly at 409 Valley Street, 
Lewistown, Pa., also Harrisburg. 

BLOMSKY, H., formerly operated at 3707 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, under the name of 
Period Furn. Co. 

CHEATHAM, L. M., formerly of Richmond, 
Va. and Jacksonville, Fla. Now supposed to be 
in Texas. 

COHEN, MR., Proprietor of the Wood Grain 
Reproduction Company, formerly of 2640 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

COURTNEY, C. E., formerly engaged in busi- 
ness in Denver. Now reported to be in Chicago 
in the restaurant business either as manager 
or owner of place. 


DeLAMATER, ARTHUR G., formerly located at 
Hotel Eddystone, Detroit. 


ELY, M. C., Hagan, Virginia. Understand has 
moved to Michigan. Possibly to Flint. 


Financing 


‘Trade 


With wide experience and es- 
tablished traditions of service, 
InvincTrustCompany offers 
complete facilities for every 
phase of trade financing. 


Irving Trust Company Building 
now being erected at 
One Wall Street, New York 


To insure promptness and 
precision in handling the for- 
eign business of its clients, this 


Company maintains close rela- 
tions with influential and responsible correspondents 
throughout the world. These carefully selected banks, 
through their intimate knowledge of problems peculiar 
to local markets, protect the interests of customers in 


every transaction. 


Irvinc Trust Company, with world-wide banking 
connections and resources of over $650,000,000, is 
equipped to meet all requirements of trade. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 
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EPSTEIN, MAX Z., 
Brooklyn. 

FRANKLIN, WM., painter and decorator, form. 
erly at 519 No. 3rd St., Seattle, Wash, 


GAREY, B. H., formerly a resident, 
Hotel, Elizabeth. Cartere 


formerly 1454 Tigt &, 





GLICKFIELD, LEON, 334-36 Bowery, Nev by al 
York, N. Y. so 
GREENBAUM, HARRY, last known adie per ( 
was c/o Florentine Dress Company, 81g 

dot St., Kansas City, Mo. Wa. and 


GREHAN, J. P. & PROCTOR, W. R., forme) Se’ 
of Cortland, and Tully, N. Y. cers 
GRISSON, J. L., formerly located at 14g y ; 
110th St., Cleveland. views 
HERBNER, HENRY, formerly in busi 
Memphis, later Atlanta, Philadelphia, and Seere 
Grange, Ga. Secre 
HESSIE, H. G., formerly operating Burj 
Service Station, Knoxville, Than. turlingtn Hyde 
HUFF, C. A., formerly operated hardware : 
in Matheson, Colo. tm J. D 
HUTCHINSON, D. G. (MISS) Internation) ness 
Business University, St. Louis, formerly thy new: 
St. Louis Commercial College. view: 
HYMAN, J., formerly located at 1619 N. gyi Park 
St., Philadelphia. Life 
JACKSON BROS. (Louis L. and Ani, — 
painters and decorators, formerly 519 No, i Swa 
and 1111 No. 44th St., Seattle. , 
JOHNSON, ELMO W., Jr., known as bau 4 Gent 
Wood, 531 Ridge Road, Lyndhurst, N, J, ratio 
KLOTZ & LANGRELL, formerly located at 1 
O'Farrell, San Francisco. dent 


LESSER, ALFRED, Proprietor Nox-Em Chen. 
ical Company, formerly located at 204 Was. 
ington St., Boston. 

MASTIC FLOOR & ROOF TENNIS Coy. 
STRUCTION CO., formerly 1201 W. 98th &. 
Los. Angeles. 

MAYER, LEE, formerly employed as travelling 
salesman by the Hanover Shirt Co., last know 


address Racine, Wis., may be possibly ip 
Chicago. 
McCOY, WALTER R. (DR.) jormerly Atha | Rol 
MATERSON, B., formerly 711 Atlantic Aye, to 
Atlantic City. ea 
MILLER, CHARLES W., 514 Larch Avert 
Oritanna Place, Chicago. P 
NEW METHOD CLEANERS, Curtis, Nebraske Illin 
PALETTE SHOP, (Miss Goetz) former addres cage 
1925 Avenue U, Brooklyn. F 
PARKER LIVING ROOM FURN. CO., formerly Dat 
located at 7821 South Halsted St., Chicago, y 
PATTERSON, L. Z., Prop., East Lansing Sales . 
& Service, 107 Charles St., East Lansing, S 
Michigan. Ruc 
PERRONE, MILDRED, Brooklyn. ings 
POINSETTA BAKERY, 127 No. Greenwoo, L 
Tulsa, Okla. wel 
RICH, P. R., Publisher, last address Back Bay, Sea 
P. O. 304 Boston. Ho 
RICHKER, J., Proprietor Blue Cross Instrument W. 
Company, 310 Prince Theatre Bldg., Houston : 
ROSSER, J. M., formerly at Suitland, Md Now B 40 
located somewhere in Arizona. Fif 
ROTY, IGNATIUS FRANCIS, 374 Delaware cin: 
Avenue, Buffalo. ser 
RUBIN, SAM, 1116 Avenue H., Brooklyn. ] 
SAMPSON, LOGAN D., 84-85 Kenyon Bilig, ex] 
Louisville, Ky. A Lawyer handling wholesak Vi 
collections. hb 
SAWYER, NORMAN, painter and decorate, § Ne 


formerly 1106 Pike St., Seattle. 

SEARCY, J. O., painter and decorator, formerly 
located at 2712 Cedar Springs, Dallas. 

SELBEN APARTMENTS, INC., Brooklyn. 

TOMPKINS, HYMAN, operating as the Tomp 
kins Haulage Corp’n, formerly of 55 Haver 
meyer St., Brooklyn and 1237 E. 27th St. 

VOELKER, A. H., formerly of 2919 North As- 
land Avenue, Green Bay, Wisconsin, now ft 
ported being in Chicago working for a firmd 
architects. 

WALDER, JOHN BRAUN, formerly in building 
construction business in Los Angeles. Now 


hicago. f 
WALLACE, MORRISON, formerly conducting 
a_ market, delicatessen and groceries at 1% 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 
WALSH, F. A., 102 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
WEAVER, ED., Paper-hanger and _ painter, 
formerly located at 1321 North Peak St., Dallas. 
WEINBERG, LEO, originally proprietor of the 
Flushing Food Co., Inc., at 9 Main St., Flush 
ing, L. I. Later moved to 121 S. 2and St 
Flushing, operating under the name “ 
Food Center.” 

WEISSMAN, S., formerly 3123 Church St 
Brooklyn. . 
WILSON, C. F., Paper-hanger and painlen 

formerly of 203 Lakeside, Seattle. 
WISE, S. P., Wise’s Market, 16 S. Seneca St 
Alliance. 
WORMLEY, JAMES C., formerly of 60 Fine 
vAnbene "h Detroit. id 
b - P., formerly opera’ 
store at Combs, Ky. as Bowlans & Yanders. 
Later reported at Louisville, Ky, Now supposed 
to be at Cincinnati, 
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More to Come 
7. CREDIT MONTHLY will 


continue its series of .articles 

by and interviews with important 

sonalities in American business 
and Government. 

Several close-ups of Cabinet offi- 
cers are scheduled to appear, inter- 
views having already been given by 
Secretary of War James W. Good, 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde, and Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis. Among the leading busi- 
ness men who have granted inter- 
views to the magaziné are Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; Alfred H. 
Swayne, chairman of the Board, 
General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 
ration; and Victor M. Cutter, presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Company. 





Officers 1929-30, Robert 
Morris Associates 


HE following officers and di- 
rectors were elected by the 
Robert Morris Associates last month 
to hold office during the ensuing 
year : 
President—John J. Geddes, Continental 
= Bank and Trust Company, Chi- 


Cirst Vice-President — Charles H. 
Dahmer, The Fifth Avenue Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President — Chester A. 
Rude, Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Directors for two years—Hugh C. Gru- 
well, Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Seattle; G. Burton Hibbert, Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Providence; W. 
W. Pope, Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans; Edward A. Seiter, the 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati; Frank J. Zurlinden, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, ‘Cleveland. 

Directors for one year—(Todfill the un- 
expired term of Chester A. Rude, Second 
Vice-President) E. J. Tracy, the Denver 
National Bank, Denver. 


Retail Credit Officers 


T the annual convention of the 

National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, held in Nashville, June 18-21, 
the following officers were elected 
for 1929-30: 


President—Justin H. Edgerton, James 
McCreery & Co., New York. 

First Vice-President—A. D. McMullen, 
Retailers’ Ass’n, Oklahoma City. 

Second Vice-President—Frank Batty, 
Hale Brothers, San Francisco. 

Manager-T reasurer—D. J. Woodlock, 
St. Louis (tenth successive time). 
Secretary—G. H. Hulse, St. Louis. 

The following new directors were 
elected: R. H. Fish, The May Company, 
Denver : E. W. Manahan, Manahan, Inc., 
Boston; G. C. Morrison, Merchants Credit 
Adjustment Co., Toledo; L. R. Pearce, 
Frankel Clothing Co., Des Moines; E. B. 

Crowley, Milner Co., Detroit; 

Robert Stern, A. Harris & Co., Dallas. 
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Office Supervision — Industrial Marketing 
Recent Economic Changes 


The New Industrial Era 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES. Report of 
the Committee on Recent Economic Changes 
of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. Published for the National Bureau_of 
Economic Research, Inc., by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., N. Y., 1929, 2 volumes. 950 
pp- $7.50. 

The Committee whose report is 
now available was appointed in Janu- 
ary, 1928, and continued the work 
of the President's Conference on 
Unemployment of 1921-22, which 
was called by the late President 
Harding and over which Mr. Hoo- 
ver, then Secretary of Commerce, 


presided. 


One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the report is the Committee’s 
conclusion that in spite of our re- 
markable industrial progress since the 
War, things have not changed so 
much, from the point of view of 
economics, as might appear on the 
surface. The Committee says 
frankly that the longer it deliberated, 
the more it became convinced that the 
economic structure has not actually 
changed, and that industrial devel- 
opments have seemed new because 
they occurred in new and unfamiliar 
industries. 

“Hand-to-mouth buying,” the re- 
port sets forth, is an old economic 
expedient. So is instalment selling. 
Intensive merchandising, sudden 
changes in type and style of goods 
to promote “replacement purchases,” 
are methods entirely familiar to past 
industrial history. Even co-opera- 
tive marketing and chain store enter- 
prise were understood and practiced 
long before the beginning of the pres- 
ent decade. 

New economic services, however, 
have developed. The report shows 
a country that has ceased to be con- 
cerned chiefly with “the primary 
needs—food, clothing and shelter,” 
and by reaching out for luxuries 
such as radio, automobile and elec- 
trical household appliances, has by its 


demands for service made possible 
the establishment and expansion of 
new industries providing employment 
for thousands. Thus a situation has 
come about in which new wants make 
way for newer wants as fast as they 
are satisfied. “We seem,” the re- 
port says, “to have touched only the 
fringe of our potentialities.” 

The report reveals what the whole 
world already knows—that we are 
enjoying an era of unprecedented 
prosperity, with living standards at 
a higher level than at any former 
time. The outstanding fact brought 
out by the survey is that “we cannot 
maintain our economic advantage, or 
hope fully to realize on our economic 
future, unless we consciously accept 
the principle of equilibrium and apply 
it skillfully in every economic rela- 
tion.” 

The note of warning appears in 
the final section of the report, in 
which the Committee calls attention 
to our waste of national resources, 
and our transfer of credit in quantity 
from production to speculation and 
artificial price advancement, and 
stamps them as developments which 
may tend to destroy our present eco- 
nomic stability. 

“Until recently,” says the report, 
“we have not diverted savings from 
productive business to speculation.” 
This tendency must be curbed if we 
are to maintain our present economic 
status, but the necessary equilibrium 
can be continued under informed lea- 
dership. “Through incessant obser- 
vation and adjustment of our econ- 
omy we can learn to maintain the 
economic balance.” 


“6 H. B.R.” 


HARVARD BUSINESS REPORTS—VOL. 6. 
Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. A. . Shaw Co., Chi- 

1928. $7.50. 


cago. 554 pp. 


In this volume, whose cases are 
cited as “6 H.B.R.,” the general sub- 


e 

ject is industrial marketing, a prob- 
lem which has received but slight at- 
tention thus far from both teachers 
and business men. Commentaries on 
the cases are by Melvin T. Copeland, 
professor of marketing, and Neil H. 
Borden, associate professor of ad- 
vertising. 

There are 74 cases, and in many 
of them several distinct problems are 
stated and discussed. For example, 
the case of the Erven Leather Prod- 
ucts Company (presented under a 
fictitious name) covers seven points; 
direct selling combined with the use 
of exclusive distributors; the intro- 
duction of customers’ and salesmen’s 
reports and records; the supervision 
of salesmen’s routings ; the discontin- 
uance of sales calls on small users; 
the addition of products to the line; 
the placing of sales emphasis on an 
incidental line; and the preference of 
primary to selective buying motives. 

Other important problems covered 
in the cases include packaging to pro- 
mote direct sales to users; assigning 
exclusive territories to salesmen; the 
use of consumer advertising; the de- 
velopment of new markets in order 
to insure sales stabilization; the use 
of distinctive names for identical 
products; introductory sales pro- 
grams for new products; the provi- 
sion of technical sales service for 
customers; advertising in trade pa- 
pers as compared with general maga- 
zines ; and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of leasing rather than sell- 
ing a product. 

The general method of presenta- 
tion follows that used in the preced- 
ing five volumes of the series. The 
cases are set forth exactly as they 
arose in business, and are analyzed 
as they would be by a trained analyst, 
brought in for the purpose. All of 
the essential facts are stated, and 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Better Methods Save Millions 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 
WASHINGTON 





June 20, 1929. 
Mr. Stephen I. Miller, Executive Manager, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

































prob- | | Mr. Stephen I. Miller, Executive Manager, Pee as Dr 3 
zht at- National Association of Credit Men, I trust that you will present my greetings to the mem- 
ach One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. bers of the National Association of Credit Men at your 
rem : . annual convention in Minneapolis next week and assure 
1€S On My dear Mr. Miller :— them that the Department of Commerce is very much in- 
eland, On my behalf please extend my cordial greetings to terested in the constructive work undertaken under 
eil H. the members of the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention | | YOU" direction. 
of ad- of the National Association of Credit Men assembled There is undoubtedly ‘©. Vast: CONSE: WRITS through 
in Minneapolis. The work your Association is doing.| | ‘Tedit or 9 much of which might be prevented. The 
many in the promulgation of standardized credit practices, with oe r Se 4 oe aa oo gar 
: consistent saving of potential losses amountiffg,;to mil- hank comren “re rid a ” r Sere a d nthe 
n- lions of dollars yearly, is a genuine.congervation of AUMItIpe . LOCKS: 15: COST VING: OF! Secu: Commmeadation. 
ample, National resources. Your systematic’:Work,'in the Better methods of credit scrutiny and the interchange of 
Prod- prosecution of cases of commercial* fraud.is a”useful credit information which your association along with 
ider a service in reducing crime and inculcating’ obedience to oe a been instrumental in saving 
po pw. Twist: for yeas qeaeene and: gee table «sheeting. As you are aware, the Department of Commerce is 
he use Yours faithfully, cooperating with the National Retail Credit Association 
intro- (Signed) HeErsert Hiciize in a nationwide survey of retail credit. This survey 
'smen’s oa includes information on installment selling, bad debt 
rvision losses, collection losses, etc. As one phase of this work, 
contin- we have also undertaken some studies in the field of 
users; commercial bankruptcies. Your association has been of 
e line: Continue Credit Protection material assistance in this latter study. We hope to ex- 
our tend these latter studies during the next year and we 
ean THE ATTORNEY GENERAL trust that we can count upon your further helpful co- 
=e operation. 
Oe WASHINGTON The Department of Commerce aims to be a service 
‘overed Tune 11, 1929 institution to American business. |] want to assure you 
to pro- 7 Anal eee that we shall be glad to cooperate with your association 
signing My dear Mr. Rock: along any lines which fall within the proper activities of 
en; the I am advised that the annual convention of your As- this branch of the federal government. 
the de- sociation is to be held in Minneapolis on June 24th. Sincerely yours, 
1 order Will you be good enough to convey to the members Nc R. P. one 
he we of your convention my sincere greetings and to express Secretary of Commerce. 
lentical to them my hope that the good work of your Association 
s in curtailing and detecting commercial frauds may be 
* PR | | continued : Cordial Greetings 
provi- : . oot 
ice for My ‘first contact: with your organization was many THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
de. om years ago in connection with legislation relating to bulk Wi asndinatieitas 
sales of merchandise. During the years since, I have J 14. 1929 
| maga- counted among my friends many members of your or- D Mé- Racks: 1 25th ma 
| disad- ganization, and you have my best wishes for a success- Ge —— Tie | : Z 
an sel i nemmensions indi eae hope that my home State will regret that I can not be present at the annual con- 
supply you with mitiam- cil Chin: Gnas Wecinnins-“edonion hte vention of the National Association of Credit Men to be 
i nititien: een eabnation held at Minneapolis on June 24th. I hope you will ex- 
resenta- P ? tend my cordial greetings to the members of the As- 
preced- Sincerely yours, sociation and express my best wishes for an interesting 
- be. (Signed) Writram D. MitcHett, and successful ye ' 
as they cL Sincerely yours, 
nalyzed Attorney General. (Signed) A. W. MELton, 
analyst, Frank D. Rock, President, Secretary of the Treasury. 
All of National Association of Credit Men, Frank D. Rock, Esq., : 
4: an One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. President, National Association of Credit Men, 
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“The work of the National Association of Credit Men in seeking means to pre 
vent fraudulent bankruptcies and the fraudulent transfer of bankrupt stocks is 
deserving of special commendation. 

“Better methods of credit scrutiny and the interchange of credit information which 
your association along with others is encouraging have been instrumental in saving 
many millions of dollars.” (See page 5.) 
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A Close-up of Col. Lamont 


U. S. Secretary of Commerce 


HE dean of one of our lead- 

| ing colleges of business ad- 

ministration was asked what 

he considered one of the most im- 

portant phases of business with which 

every young business man should be 
familiar. 

“It is not a phase that the young 
business man should understand,” was 
the answer, “it is an institution—the 
institution of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce.” 

This statement is applicable, not 
only to the young business man, but to 
every business executive. André 
Tardieu, noted French thinker, in 
analyzing America’s prosperity, at- 
tributed a great deal of this country’s 
progress and stability to the influence 
of the Department of Commerce. 
This great service institution is a vast 
clearing house of business informa- 
tion, both domestic and foreign, and 
through its promotive and adminis- 
trative functions vitally affects our 
progress and prosperity. 

The Department of Commerce was 
organized to get results; and the man 
responsible for these results is the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


In May, 1928, when I interviewed 
Herbert Hoover in his Department 
of Commerce office I asked myself 
this question: If Herbert Hoover 
should become President who will be 
the man sitting behind this desk in 
another year and responsible for the 
Department’s results? 

When the November landslide 
guaranteed Herbert Hoover the 
White House incumbency, business 
men were of course intensely inter- 
ested in the man Hoover would select 
to meet the exigencies of the work 
he himself had carried on for almost 
tight years. Obviously the President 
knew the requirements of the De- 
partment of Commerce secretaryship 
better than the requirements of any 
other cabinet or official position. 
With rare vision he had initiated ex- 
pansive, constructive and forward- 
looking policies and well he under- 


An Interview for the Crepir MonTHLY 


By Chester H. McCall 


stood the kind of a man needed to 
carry on the Department’s work and 
formulate new guiding principles. 

Robert Patterson Lamont, Presi- 
dent Hoover’s choice to take over his 
old job, is ideally fitted to be the 
chief liaison official between the gov- 
ernment and business. 


Two Careers Compared 


There is a striking parallel between 
the early experiences in the careers 
of Hoover and Lamont. Lamont 
was graduated from the University 
of Michigan as a civil engineer in 
1891 and Hoover from Stanford as 
a mining engineer four years later. 
When Hoover was beginning his 
picturesque incursions into far lands 
Lamont, the civil engineer, was trav- 
eling from place to place in this 
country. 


Lamont interrupted his college 
work for two years to be a draughts- 
man in the shops of the Michigan 
Central Railroad. Upon his return 
to the University and his subsequent 
graduation he wrote his thesis on the 
design and practicability of an all- 
steel box car—a type of car which 
he conceived many years before one 
was actually built. 


In 1891-92 he served as an engi- 
neer for the Chicago Exposition, and 
followed this with five years of con- 
centrated experience as secretary and 
engineer for Shailer & Schinglan, 
contractors. His work led him 
through the construction of bridges 
and buildings to Boston, where he 
worked on the new subway. His 
last task of a purely engineering na- 
ture was the sinking of an outer shaft 
and a shore shaft for the Cleveland 
water supply tunnel extending five 
miles under Lake Erie. 

The transition from an engineer to 
a business man was logical and nat- 
ural. Lamont was not only a tech- 
nical and professional type—he was 
an executive and administrator. As 
if taking the cue from his steel box 
car thesis he accepted the position of 


vice-president of the Simplex Rail- 
way Appliance Company. 

Seven years later he became first 
vice-president of the American Steel 
Foundries of which he was made 
president in 1912. This company 
manufactures open hearth and elec- 
trical steel casting specialties for ma- 
chinery, railway cars and locomo- 
tives. Exemplary of his rapidly ex- 
panding business prestige were Mr. 
Lamont’s elections as Chairman of 
the Board of Griffin Wheel Com- 
pany and as director in many other 
organizations. 


His cultural and civic interests in 
Chicago brought him to the trustee- 
ships of the Newberry Library, the 
University of Chicago, the Chicago 
Art Museum and the Industrial Mu- 
seum in Chicago endowed by Julius 
Rosenwald. 

Entering the Army as a major dur- 
ing the war period, he served as a 
staff officer in the procurement divi- 
sion of the Ordinance Department. 
When his military service ended he 
was a colonel and chief of the divi- 
sion. 


In 1927 he became a member of 
the committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to make a-survey of the Mis- 
sissippi flood devastations and condi- 
tions. As vice-chairman of this com- 
mittee Mr. Lamont did notable work 
and had his first and only meeting 
with Herbert Hoover previous to the 
telegram that called him to Florida 
to see the president-elect. 

The new Secretary’s principal out- 
door diversion is golf; his favorite 
indoor interests are books and etch- 
ings. Throughout his life he has 
been an habitual reader, chiefly in 
the fields of biography and history. 
When I asked Mr. Lamont what he 
considered his favorite book he said: 

“T have never fixed a preference 
upon a book to the extent that I can 
call any particular one a favorite. 
But your question reminds me of the 
experience of a very observing re- 
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porter who was interviewing a prom- 
inent man to find out something about 
the forces that contributed to his suc- 
cess. The interviewer asked the man 
what he had read as a young man 
and what reading had: helped him 
most to mould his career. The man 
named several books as having influ- 
enced him as a young man. The 
reporter happened to be a very care- 
ful chap and, upon looking up the 
references, he found that the books 
had not been published until fifteen 
years after the period they were sup- 
posed to have exerted such an influ- 
ence on the man’s life.” 


HAT is but a summary of the 

life record of the man who re- 
signed twenty directorships to come 
to Washington and take over Secre- 
tary Hoover’s job. But to get a 
more complete picture one must meet 
him and talk with him. 

In an interview with a really big 
man the caller is always made to 
feel at home. As soon as | was 
shown into the office where I had 
talked with Herbert Hoover one 
year before Mr. Lamont smiled, 
shook hands and invited me to sit 
down in a chair not two feet away 
from him. There was no ice to break 
—no hedge of reserve to leap. He 
at once made me entirely at home. 

At sixty-one Secretary Lamont 
radiates energy and enthusiasm. Tall 
and brawny, the years have not mel- 
lowed him as they mellow most men. 
His features have none of the relaxa- 
tion of sixty. He answers questions 
with zest—amazes you with his men- 
tal freshness and curiosity. His ges- 
tures are few. His conversation is 
quiet rather than vehement. He has 
the faculty of placing thoughts and 
ideas in such clear relationships that 
no gestures or heavy inflections are 


The usuable floor area of 1,092,800 square feet of this building, now under construction, will take care of all the Bureaus and sections 


needed to create the desired 
phasis. 

“Coming fresh from business into 
a cabinet position, how would you 
describe the Department of Com- 
merce for the business man so that 
he may understand its organization 
and use its services and facilities to 
the best advantage?” I asked. 

“The Department’s purpose and 
functions are as stated in the act of 
1903 which created the Department 
‘to foster, promote and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce, the 
mining, manufacturing, shipping and 
fishing industries, and the transpor- 
tation facilities of the United States.’ 

“The Department’s work is carried 
on through twelve bureaus and divi- 
sions. These are: Aeronautics 
Branch, Radio Division, the Bureaus 
of Census, Standards, Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Fisheries, 
Lighthouses, Navigation and Mines, 
Coast and Geodetic Surveys, Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and Patent 
Office.” 

“The Department of Commerce is 
a commercial research laboratory, a 
clearinghouse for information. It is 
to some extent an administrative 
agency but its more important func- 
tions are promotive. Five of its bu- 
reaus administer laws to aid marine 
navigation, but the seven other bu- 
reaus are engaged almost entirely in 
activities concerned with the promo- 
tion of the Nation’s industry and 
trade. 

“Giving an off-hand enumeration 
of our services—industry is helped 
to simplify processes, to increase out- 
put, to eliminate waste in production 
and distribution, and to reduce un- 
employment. The Department car- 
ries on investigations and research 
to facilitate production, transporta- 
tion, and sales; it assists the mining 
industry to eliminate waste and safe- 


em- 





of the Department of Commerce. 
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guard lives; it supplies trade infor. 
mation to American producers ang 
exporters and aids them in develop. 
ing markets for their goods abroad; 
counts the population and compiles 
statistics showing the condition ang 
progress of the Nation’s industries. 
and takes active interest in the pro- 
motion and development of our air 
transportation system.” 

H. G. Wells said that in this age 
of specialization real progress is made 
when a specialist crosses the border 
of his own field of special interes 
and brings his ideas, training and ex. 
perience into another field. An en 
gineer has become president of the 
United States. Another engineer 
now sits at the same desk at which 


the President used to sit when he with 
directed the commerce and trade of | "®. 
our country. Ha! 

An engineer must work with ab A 
solute facts or his bridges, tunnels | "Y° 
and construction work will not be} 
successful. The engineer, when he days 
passes from his own field into that | °™ 
of business, has the advantage of ap- cred 
plying the principles he has used to dec! 
control the forces of nature to the and 
service of business. He has been 
trained to do with one dollar what | ™ 
another person does with two. om 

There is unusual worth in the ap- lose 
plication of engineering principles to | Ure 
the field of human values. The en- | YS 
gineer is trained to an expeditious- 1 
ness in using facts the moment they | 
are proved to be facts. ad 

The value of commercial and in-| 5! 
dustrial research to individuals, or} 
ganizations and the country as a firs 
whole depends upon the degree in} ™ 
which business facts are utilized by} * 
those engaged in commerce. The ua 
value of the Department of Com om 
merce to the business man depends i 


wholly upon the extent to which he 
uses its services. 
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Sales Instinct—and Caution 


Needed by Modern Retail Credit Department 


By Justin H. Edgerton 


Credit Manager, James McCreery & Co., New York 
Newly Elected President, National Retail Credit Association 


O you remember the old- 
D style melodrama with the 

familiar character of the 
villain who foreclosed the mortgage 
on the old homestead occupied by 
the sad and starving widow? He al- 
ways twirled his black moustache 
with long fingers, his teeth gleam- 
ing, and muttered a wicked ‘Ha! 
Ha!” 

His revengeful attitude is sugges- 
tive of the way in which applicants 
for credit were received in the old 
days. From the stories that have 
come down to us, it seems that the 
credit man then actually gloated over 
declining an application for credit 
and watched, with a kind of prideful 
satisfaction, the turned-down cus- 
tomer walk away. If this picture be 
atrue one, the store suffered a great 
loss in failing to recognize that the 
| Credit Department may be a valuable 
| business builder. 

The progressive credit manager of 
to-day regards his department not as 
a device for reducing sales but as a 
selling department, imbued with the 
sales spirit from start to finish. His 
first step in organizing his depart- 
ment on modern lines is to assemble 
a strong personnel possessing the val- 
uable combination of sales instinct 
and caution. 

The first battery of sellers are the 
greeters or interviewers, the repre- 
sentatives who have personal contact 
with the prospective credit custom- 
ets. They are, in a well-run credit 
department, well-dressed, _ refined, 
ean-cut men. They smile, they 
tak assuringly in moderate tones 
Without gushing or  gesticulating. 
: ir manner convinces patrons that 
the cordiality with which they are 
féteived is genuine, although the in- 
tetview is concerned with a very deli- 
tate question of personal privilege. 

“customer-is-always-right” at- 
titude, minus spineless bowing and 
adying, prevails. If the sellers 
know their job and their manners, 
they can be convincing on a justifi- 





able basis. 


It is, however, difficult 
for anyone to display hospitality if he 
doesn’t feel it; the Credit Manager 
will therefore make sure that his as- 
sociates are contented in their work 
and surroundings and feel a loyalty 
that is not forced. 

The next selling squadron is made 
up of the assistant credit men. It is 
their job to get credit information 
and get it quickly, and they are 
prompted by the idea of selling the 
new customer service. Their smiling 
is done pringipally in letters and in 
telephone conversations. Their sell- 
ing technique shows itself when they 
call a bank cashier or the credit man 
of another shop and sell him the idea 
of giving them immediately full and 
complete information about the credit 
applicant. 


The Collection Department, by 


telephone, by interviews, by corre- 
spondence, and personal calls, sells 
the gospel of prompt pay. Mrs. 
Brown wants more credit. The col- 
lection salesman says to her, “Mrs. 
Brown, have you overlooked your 
past due account?” He is selling the 
“pay up” habit. He wants to serve 
the customer and at the same time 
protect his house. Responsible peo- 
ple are not ordinarily displeased at 
reminders of neglected accounts. 
But no one can blame them for re- 
senting an undignified assault upon 
their motives and honesty. 


Tact and Tolerance 


The ambassador type of personal 
representative in the Credit Depart- 
ment is worth as much as a star 
salesman in the Sales Department. 
Tact over the telephone, a tolerant 
attitude during interviews, polite but 
clear correspondence—these are ev- 
ery-day requirements which he meets 
successfully. 

Speaking of tact, let me say that 
this quality is not to be taken to mean 
beating about the bush. An applicant 
for credit is entitled to as much 
frankness as the source and reliabil- 
ity of the information will permit. 
Such frankness frequently leads to 
the clearing up of a situation that, 
left on the basis of mysterious judg- 
ment, may cause a greater loss of 
good will than a plain statement of 
fact would produce. 

Neither tact nor courtesy should 
at any time prevent a credit salesman 
from making himself clear. These 
qualities mean that, rather than ex- 
pect the worst, he will look for the 
best. Here is a sales point to be 
borne in mind: an applicant lacking 
the necessary requirements to-day 
may develop them in the future, and 
it is both fair and politic not to cut 
off entirely the possibility of re-ap- 
plication. 

When an account is once on the 
books, the Credit Manager is respon- 
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sible to a large extent for its satis- 
factory condition and permanence. 
To this end, he should carry on, 
within reason, a consistent selling 
educational program throughout the 


collection life of the account. 


Timidity Loses Business 


When he finds an account running 
beyond the credit limit or terms, he 
loses a real opportunity to apply a 
preventive which later may cause the 
customer embarrassment and _ his 
house a loss, if he fails to counsel 
with the patron. The old credit sys- 
tem was based on fear to broach the 
subject ; the new one considers it un- 
fair not to do so. Many one-time 
customers of a company are now 
walking on the other side of the 
street or seeking new credit connec- 
tions, because some credit man was 
timid to handle fearlessly a 
purely business subject. 

Permitting accounts to exceed rea- 
sonable limits without tangible in- 
formation to support the over check- 
ing is dissipation of credit and can 
not be considered economically 
sound. There would be fewer hus- 
bands damning a perfectly well-in- 
tended credit system if more credit 
managers exhibited a keen interest in 
accounts and backbone in decisions. 
Accounts that become difficult collec- 
tion problems, due to lack of efficient 
control, increase the cost of doing 
business. 

However, good salesmanship is the 
best kind of control. Educational 
letters, selling the customer the bene- 
fits of prompt payment, are more ef- 
fective than the domineering “get the 
money at any cost” kind. 

The charge privilege temporarily 
suspended is not a reflection upon a 
customer, but rather a financial pro- 
tection affording mutual advantages 
to customer and merchant. Mer- 
chants can not afford indefinite ex- 
tension of credit; and it is rare to 
find the customer who expects it. A 
credit manager may advantageously 
devote his time to re-establishing ac- 
counts by selling constructively the 
practical side of prompt payment, 
and he may, by this effort, start a 
customer on the road to financial 
responsibility and independence. 

Old-time credit men never dreamed 
of promoting business from the 
Credit Department; and even to-day 
accountants and others sometimes as- 
sert that it is fundamentally wrong 
for the same authority to solicit busi- 
ness and pass on credit. Neverthe- 


too 





less, I am firmly convinced from ex- 
perience that the credit department 
is one of the most important good 
will and sales building departments in 
a store, or in any business, for that 
matter. 


Formerly, the sales promotion de- 
partment bought lists of prospects 
and then proceeded to argue with the 





Jamee MeLreery & Co. 
Filth Avewur 


Kew Pork 


Outside cover of a folder printed in colors on 


green paper and sent to delinquents before the 
Christmas holidays last year. 





a, have been hoppy to share your patronage. 


A balanced account will assist us to serve you 
| more promptly daring your belidey shopping. 





| 
| 


Page 3 of the folder showed the balances due 
and suggested the advantage of clearing them. 


Credit Manager about the risks. 
The modern way is to pre-determine 
a prospect’s credit standing before 
soliciting his account. The Credit 
Manager has the responsibility for 
collecting accounts; is it not logical 
for him to have also the responsibility 
of selecting the prospects, judging 
the risks beforehand? 


The plan of having all possible 
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steps connected with an account. 
offering the account, opening it, mak. 
ing adjustments and collections 
counselling with customers—under 
the supervision of one departmep, 
has many advantages. There coyi 
hardly be a better chance to sell the 
policy of a store to its patrons, Jy 
the smaller shops, the proprietor jg 
usually sales, credit, and office map. 
ager. This same principle of unified 
interest can, in the larger shops, be 
effectively practised in a large way, 


Credit Profession Today 


There is a need to-day for more 
young men who will interest them. 
selves in the credit side of business 
[he profession—a combination of 
sales and finance—is worthy of any 
ambitious man’s consideration. \¢ 
longer is a credit man merely a flag. 
man waving the danger signal, a sort 
of glorified clerk always on the de 
fensive against the criticism of the 
Sales Department. He is a ful- 
fledged executive who is constantly 
building sales volume with credit 
safety. 

A summary of the principal requi- 
sites for this new, progressive selling 
type of credit manager would be 
about as follows: 

HeattH—A healthy man usually re- 
flects a healthy mind and inspires 
confidence. 

AGREEABLENESS—the 
yourself in the 
place. 

DipLomacy—a valuable asset needed 
in credit work. 

ANALYTICAL ABILITy—the capacity to 


dig deep, to face facts without be- 
ing crabbed. 


SELLING Instinct — “the _ business 
mind” with an emergency brake. 


ability 
other 


to put 
person's 


A few sample letters may serve to 
illustrate how, at McCreery’s, we try 
to carry out the selling educational 
program I have mentioned. 


A customer has been very slow in 
paying her bills but finally balances 
her account and then makes a new 
charge. We allow the credit, but 
send her the following letter: 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We are anxious to make your! charge 
account with us a real convenience to 
you. 

Some time ago, we urged prompt 
settlement of your bills. Your co 
operation in this respect permits us to 
share with you the benefits derived 
from the prompt turnover of money. 

_You help us to render prompt ser- 
vice in passing on your current credit 
requirements when you pay promptly. 

Purchases you made to-day will be 
delivered without delay. 

Your patronage is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


The following letter is sent out by 
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the Credit Department in the early 
stages of delinquency : 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 

Your account has again been brought 
to my attention because the amount re- 
maining open on it has been allowed to 
stand a longer period than our terms 
of sale permit. 

It is not our desire to annoy you 
with numerous requests for payment, 
and it is for this reason I am making 
a direct personal appeal. Surely you 
can appreciate the position we are 
placed in by your failure to respond. 

When remitting, won't you please 
state frankly the reason for the delay? 
This will bring about a closer under- 


standing and we are confident will 
prove to our mutual advantage. 

Please address your reply for my 
personal attention. 


Very truly yours, 
James McCreery & Co. 
Asst. Credit Manager. 
This letter below assumes a more 
drastic tone, but the second para- 
graph is designed to educate rather 
than force the customer to pay. 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Our records show that we have sent 
you a number of communications re- 
garding your account, which still re- 


mains unpaid, 

When an account becomes overdue, 
the credit standing of the delinquent is 
not affected entirely by the actual 
amount involved but to an equal degree 
by the effort we feel that our patron is 
putting forth to meet the obligation. 

You will admit that we have been 
very fair in writing vou a number of 
times but we feel that further corres- 
pondence would be of no avail. 

We have hesitated to take any action 
that might embarrass you and we urge 
a settlement in full on or before the 

Very truly yours, 
James McCreery & Co. 
Collection Manager. 


Summary of Business Conditions and Prospects 


Convention of National Association of Credit Men 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 25, 1929 











Reported by Dr. Frank A. Fall, Director of Education and Research. 










































































May, 1929, compared May, 1 929, compared What are your pros- 
No. Better with April, 1929 with May, 1928 pects for Business 
Trade Group Report- No ‘Change Sales in Sales in in next in next 
ing Worse Collections Dollars Collections Dollars 3 months 6 months 
—— : Better 59 71 41 88 59 59 
1. Automotive 17 No Change 35 6 41 6 30 35 
Worse ye 6 3B ee ee | Sea 
sina We eee i Better 55 80 75 75 55 55 
2. Building Materials 20 No Change 30 10 25 10 40 45 
éRo tt ¢ Te Worse z 15 ae 25 ee es 0 
3. Clothing, Caps and Allied Lines, Better 63 60 60 63 60 57 
Dry Goods, Notions and Allied No Change 29 20 26 29 37 40 
Lines 35 Worse 8 20 ae 3 3 
oie 4 : Z ‘ 
4. Confectioners, Manufacturing and i ie Tinos a a = a po a 
Whersenhe Worse MAG ott ee Sl ae 5 6 
te 2 7 Better 71 86 72 72 64 72 
5. Drugs, Chemicals and Allied Lines 14 No Change 29 7 14 7 36 21 
oe Worse ene 7 14 Ze >) 7 
cris i - Better 67 83 83 83 100 83 
6. Electrical and Radio Supplies 6 No Change 33 0 17 0 0 17 
. Worse 0 7 0 17 0 0 
Better 53 82 65 71 59 68 
7. Food Preducts 34 No Change 38 6 32 18 38 29 
ap Worse 5 i: 12 ota <a 3 3 
” aes Better 83 58 50 58 83 83 
8. Footwear 12 No ‘Change 17 25 33 25 9 9 
- 7 Worse a re ee ME oa 
‘i 3etter 33 67 67 67 67 75 
9. Furniture and Housefurnishings 12 No ‘Change 42 8 33 17 25 17 
pe Worse . 25 25 a) 8 8 
2 Better 69 52 65 62 38 59 
10. Hardware 29 No Change 21 31 24 17 59 34 
é ate Worse 10 Bis eh) hi ae 7 
a c Better 53 73 53 93 67 93 
11. Jewelry 15 No Change 20 20 20 7 33 7 
Worse 27 7 27 _0 0 0 
nate : Better 48 90 57 86 38 62 
12. Newspapers 21 No Change 33 10 33 10 52 33 
me Worse 19 0 10 4 10 5 
Better 40 60 40 40 80 80 
13. Packers 5 No Change 60 20 40 0 20 20 
¥ Worse 0 20 20 60 0 0 
Better 62 75 75 75 44 56 
14. Paint, Oil and Varnish 16 No Change 19 19 13 19 44 25 
S Worse 19 6 12 6 12 19 
Better 59 76 65 59 82 65 
15. Petroleum 17 No Change 35 12 18 24 18 35 
= ; Worse 6 12 17 ay 0 0 
. : Better 52 60 30 44 74 74 
16. Plumbing and Heating iti a No Change 44 30 60 19 % % 
” Worse 4 10 10° 37 0 0 
Better 58 71 58 68 64 69 
Average for All Groups No Change 33 16 30 14 32 27 
Worse 9 13 12 18 4 4 


Record of Thirty-Fourth Annual N. A. C. M. Convention, June, 1929, Minneapolis. 
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How to Borrow Fifty Dollars 


From a Bank With a Capital of $342,000,000 


Thts article is based upon inter- 
views with executive officials of the 
National City Bank of New York 
and upon a close study by the Crepit 
Montuiy of the Bank’s Personal 
Loan Department—a study. which be- 
gan when the Department was inau- 
gurated more than a year ago. 


HE personal loan service in- 

stituted by the National City 

Bank of New York in May, 
1928, to lend money without collat- 
eral, is at the end of one year’s oper- 
ation, a proved success. Through 
co-ordination and intelligence, the 
largest bank in the hemisphere, suc- 
cessful in enormous transactions, has 
proved itself equally efficient in han- 
dling fifty dollar personal loans. 

Loans totaling $16,529,805 were 
made to 51,203 persons during the 
year. The year’s experience has 
shown that 97 per cent. of the depos- 
its were made regularly and that in 
only one per cent. of the cases was 
legal action necessary for collection. 

The average loan was $320. The 
average borrower was 34 years old, 
had been in one position for more 
than five years, was married, had at 
least one child, and received $2,775 
a year in wages or salary. 

About 30 per cent. of all applica- 
tions were made on account of ill- 
ness. The next smaller group was 
made up of applicants who wished to 
pay off debts. Salaried employees 
and those in clerical positions out- 


By Hayden Strange 


numbered all other groups, 13 per 
cent. were salesmen and 10 per cent. 
public employees. Five out of every 
hundred wiped out their debt before 
the end of the year when the loan 
matured. 


There comes a time in the life of 
every person when it may be just as 
important to borrow as it is to save. 
Financial assistance may loom as a 
prime necessity. Health should not 
be sacrificed, a family’s welfare ne- 
glected, an education denied or post- 
poned, a promising opportunity 
missed. Furthermore, an unfair and 
unsatisfactory loan should not re- 
main an unliquidated burden for lack 
of ready cash. A sound loan may be 
just the thing that will bridge the 
chasm of unfortunate circumstances 
and start a borrower on the road to 
financial happiness and independence. 

The principles that underlie credit 
are nearly as old as the human race. 
Borrowing and saving have always 
been so deep-rooted in the gregarious 
scheme of living that they deserve 
to be classified as social instincts. 

Personal credit is the basis upon 
which the bank, through its Personal 
Loan Department, is endeavoring to 
help meet the needs and solve the 
problems of the small borrower. The 
plan is founded upon the honor and 
faith of the borrower. It provides 
that any person over 21 years of age, 
earning a regular income and able to 
show a legitimate need for a loan, 
may secure amounts ranging from 


“Picks up a wisp of grass or a ton of teak.” 
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$50 to $1,000, depending upon his 
income and the purpose and necessity 
for borrowing. 


No Fees or Charges 


A discount of 6 per cent. is 
charged on each loan, but there are 
no fees, no investigation costs, no 
service charges. 

This is a typical example of a per- 
sonal loan: 





ee ee $108.00 
Pays bank discount of 6%.... 6.48 
Keeps, in cash........ Nees $101.52 


The borrower has a year in which 
to repay the loan. To help him ac- 
cumulate the required amount with 
certainty, a plan is provided whereby 
deposits are made weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly in the bank's 
Compound Interest Account. He 
may deposit $9.00 a month for 12 
months, or he may prefer to make 
smaller deposits weekly. 

On these deposits the regular rate 
of 3 per cent. per year, compounded 
monthly, is paid by the bank. Thus, 
at the end of the year there is not 
only an accumulated fund with which 
to pay off the loan but an accrual of 
interest as well. 

The interest on the twelve month- 
ly instalments of $9.00 each amounts 
to about $1.48 if all deposits are 
made promptly. This interest may 
be used to reduce the amount required 
for the final deposit, or it may be 
retained in the bank to start building 
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yp a cash reserve or in- 
yestment fund. 

An explanation of the 
porrowing process and a 
description of the methods 
ysed to determine the 
qualifications of the bor- 
rower will bring out the 
basic principles of the per- 
sonal loan plan. 

The borrower procures 
a blank Application for 
Personal Loan, from one 
of the Bank’s branches, 
which he must fill out sat- 
isfactorily before the loan 
will be given considera- 
tion. 

The first and second 

es of this application 
form are filled out by the 
applicant. He gives the 
status of his employment 
at present as well as for 
the two preceding years, at 
least. If he is in business 
for himself, space is pro- 
vided for an adequate de- 
scription of his business 
responsibilities and liabili- 
ties, and for references 
that will enable the bank 
official to pass on the pro- 
posed plan. 

Miscellaneous informa- 
tion is also required. If 
the applicant owns real 
estate, he gives full in- 
formation about it and e- 
numerates any mortgages. 

He lists any loans at pres- 

ent outstanding, as well as 

any instalment payments 

for which he is obligated. 

He is asked to name retail 
establishments where he 

has charge accounts. He 

must state whether he has ever been 
a borrower or co-maker on a per- 
sonal loan note of this bank, also 
whether he now has or ever has had 
any judgments, garnishments, or 
legal proceedings against him. 


Statements by Co-Makers 


The third and fourth pages of the 
application are exactly the same in 
form and are for information on the 
two required co-makers. The co- 
maker’s statement begins with this 
paragraph : 

“I have read the accompanying com- 
pleted application. I am agreeable to 
becoming a co-maker with the appli- 
cant in signing the note which will 


evidence the loan if granted. I am 
aware of the responsibility I will as- 


CuHartes E. MITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board, National City Bank 


sume in signing the note as I am also 
aware that you will rely on the truth 
of the following statement in consid- 
ering the credit risk relative to the re- 
quired loan.” 


A co-maker may be a fellow em- 
ployee, professional man, relative, or 
anyone of good character and satis- 


factory earning power. Salaried co- 
makers are preferred who are more 
than 25 years of age, and have been 
employed at. least two years steadily 
with a company which has been in 
business for several years. Co-mak- 
ers need not be property owners. A 
professional man to be acceptable as 
a co-maker should have been engaged 
in his profession for some five years 
and should give a bank reference 
where he has a checking account. 


The applicant for a loan is cau- 
tioned not to obtain as a co-maker 
anyone who 

—has not been steadily employed 
at least two years. 

—is engaged in part-time or piece 
work. 

has any judgments or suits pend- 
ing against him. 
either a borrower or a co- 
maker on similar loans, unless such 
loans are nearly paid off and his pay- 
ment record has been prompt. 

When the application is presented 
at the Bank it must be accompanied 
by a note signed by the borrower, the 
wife or husband of the borrower, 
and the two co-makers. 


—is 


(Continued on page 22 
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N.1LC. Increases Activity 
Research Advisory Council Appointed 
HE trebling of the number of sending Dr. Frank A. Fall, director chapters chartered before 19, 
i chapters of the National of the department, into the field for which include Atlanta, Baltimon 
Institute of Credit and the organization work. Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cley. 
establishment of a Research Advis- En route to the Seattle convention land, Dallas, El Paso, Indianapolis 
ory Council have been the outstand- the director held educational confer- New Orleans, New York, Prov. dj 
ing features of the best year the De- ences at Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, dence, Richmond, Rockford and Tp 
partment of Education and Research Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Den- _ledo. 
of the N. A. C. M. has ever had. ver, Salt Lake City and Spokane. New York, with the largest asg. 
The Research Advisory Council After the convention he held similar cjation membership, has established; 
for the year 1928-29 consists of the conferences at Tacoma, Portland, fine record with 179 members in th 
following: Dr. Theodore N. Beck- San Francisco and Los Angeles. chapter. The educational course} | 
man, Ohio State University, Colum- During the summer and autumn he conducted by the chapter have ben} |— 
bus; E. D. Borden, Chamber of visited a number of other cities, in- yery succcessful, under the inspira. 
Commerce of the United States, cluding Boston, Springfield, Utica, tion of David E. Golieb, author ofa} i244 
Washington; Dr. W. Randolph Syracuse, Rochester, Baltimore, leading text on credits and colle. the 
Burgess, Federal Reserve Bank, New Washington, Cleveland, Toledo, tions, and now president of the New} “Y 
York; Alvin Dodd, Sears, Roebuck Dayton, Cincinnati, Detroit, Lansing, york Credit Men’s Association. in f 
& Co., Chicago; Dr. W. F. Gephart, Flint, Saginaw, Jackson, Kalamazoo, With the other “veteran” chap has 
First National Bank, St. Louis; Grand Rapids, Charleston (West ters, listed above, good education faci 
David E. Golieb, Einstein-Wolff Co., Virginia), Parkersburg, Wheeling, work has fortunately become a fixed} 
New York; Dr. Roy B. Kester, Co- Huntington, Clarksburg and Roa- habit. Year after year the program loca 
lumbia University, New York; James noke. moves along in such chapters as At 192 
M. Picken, Northwestern University, lanta, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati} 4" 
Hvanstim,. Illinois; Dr. Robert Rie- New Chapters Dallas, Richmond and Toledo. Chi} " 
gel, University of Pennsylvania, New chapters of the National In- cago and Cleveland are typical off ™ 
Philadelphia; J. M. Rust, Union Oil stitute of Credit have been chartered chapters which have revived. their 1 
Co., Los Angeles; Dr. W. H. Stein- during the year as follows: On De- program this year after a period of ly 
er, College of the City of New York; cember 26; 1928, Bluefield, Buffalo, inactivity. = 
Dean A. Wellington Taylor, New Clarksburg, Fort Worth, Minneapo- It is impossible, in the limits of] 
York University; Alexander Wall, ‘lis, Oklahoma City, Rochester, San this report, to cover the programs bin 
Robert Morris Associates, Lans- Francisco, Syracuse, Washington of the various chapters in detail, but cha 
downe, Pa. and Wichita; on February 2, 1929, the work is moving along steadily and] ° 
The rapid expansion of the Insti- Charlotte, Dayton, Huntington, smoothly from coast to coast. The} ™ 
tute has been due chiefly to three Memphis, Omaha, Roanoke and _ total membership of the Institute on} ™ 
causes: the hearty and effective sup- Utica; on March 6, 1929, Des May 1 was 1168, of which 1094 wer} * 
port of Executive Manager Miller; Moines, Kalamazoo, North Jersey; chapter members and 74 correspon} 
the co-operation of a large number on April 6, 1929, Charleston, W. Va., dence students. 
of secretaries, educational commit- Flint and Grand Rapids. In credit research, the department} 4 
tee chairmen and members of local Admirable work has been done by has had a very active year. The large} “ 
associations; and the new policy of these new chapters, and also by the increase in the number of research ¢ 
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Dr. W. F. GEPHART 
First Nat'l. Bank, St. Louis 


inquiries received from members of 
the Association throughout the coun- 
try has doubtless been due, at least 
in part, to the fact that the director 
has personally brought the research 
facilities of the department to the 
attention of the members of about 40 
local associations. During the year 
1928-29 the membership has at least 
doubled the number of requests for 
research and statistical information 
made during any preceding year. 

These requests are concerned chief- 
ly with outstanding credit problems, 
such as bad debt losses, abuse of the 
cash discount privilege, “terms-grab- 
bing,’ instalment selling, and the 
charging of interest on past due ac- 
counts. In many cases, however, the 
inquiries go outside of the credit field 
into general accounting, office man- 
agement, purchasing, and statistics of 
production and distribution. 

The research resources of the de- 
partment are now such that a consid- 
erable amount of material can be cir- 
culated among the membership. The 
Standard Trade and Securities Ser- 


J. M. Rust 


Union Oil Co. of California 
Los Angeles 


Dr. W. H. STEINER 
College of the City of 
New York 





Davip E. GoLies 
Pres., New York C. M. A. 


vice, for example, is available for the 
use of members who apply in person 
or by mail for the latest statistical 
information on various lines of busi- 
ness including agricultural imple- 
ments, automobiles and trucks, build- 
ing construction, chemicals, coal and 
coke, copper and brass, cotton and 
cotton goods, electrical equipment, 
farm products, food products, lead 
and zinc, leather and shoes, machin- 
ery, mining and smelting, office and 
business equipment, oil producing and 
refining, paper, radio, railroads, ray- 
on, shipping, steel and iron, sugar, 
utilities, and wool and woolens. 


Co-operation 


The department continues its gen- 
eral program of co-operation with 
the other departments of the Asso- 
ciation and also with other national 
organizations. It provides the Busi- 
ness Library Department (reviews of 
business books) in the Credit Month- 
ly; assists in editing the Credit Man- 
ual and Diary; provides research 
survey material and editorial service 


Dean A. WELLINGTON TAYLOR 


N. Y. Univ. Graduate School 
of Business Administration 


Rospert Riecet, Px.D. 
University of Buffalo 


on the Executive Manager’s Monthly 
Letter, and secretarial service to the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Fire Insurance and Fire Pre- 
vention Committee. The director has 
also served as chairman of Commit- 
tee IV (on credits, sales terms and 
collections) of the National Whole- 
sale Conference, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


In conclusion, the department rec- 
ords with particular pleasure the es- 
tablishment during the year of what 
has been characterized by Col. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres of Cleveland as a “dis- 
tinguished body” of experts who will 
serve the Association as a Research 
Advisory Council. The members of 
the council will make suggestions as 
to how the research work of the As- 
sociation may be extended and im- 
proved, and will also be available for 
consultation and counsel in connec- 
tion with specific credit research 
problems. 


ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretary, : 
Robert Morris Associates 
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The Birth of a Chapter 


N .LC. Fellowship Certificates Won at Minneapolis 


NE of the outstanding events 
O in the National Institute of 
Credit during the past year 
was the fine accomplishment of the 
new Minneapolis Chapter. 
Minneapolis began its program by 
the organization of a Senior class for 
the study of Credit Technique. This 
class was composed of six members, 
whose practical credit experience in 
each instance covered more than ten 
years. Those enrolled were: Harry I. 
Condon, Frank H. Gudgeon, Harold 
S. Holbrook, John F. McGrath, J. N. 
McCormack, and F. Howard Win- 
ney. 
Upon the announcement of the new 
curriculum by the National Institute 


of Credit, the class immediately 
adopted its regulations and curri- 
culum. At this time a second Senior 


class of six members, and a Junior 
class of 19 members were organized. 

With Dr. Fall’s approval, the first 
Senior class undertook to complete 
the entire senior course in one year. 
The inspiration behind the adoption 
of this heavy and ambitious schedule 
of study was the fact that those par- 
ticipating were desirous of receiving 
their Fellowship certificates at the N. 
A. C. M. Annual Convention to be 
held in Minneapolis this year. 


Business Law 


The first text was “American Busi- 
ness Law” by John J. Sullivan. The 
requisite number of hours of study 
was 30, but this was exceeded by an 
additional 25 hours. The text 
aroused the imagination of the class. 
and was supplemented by other 
works, resulting in a total of 55 hours 





of classroom work, in addition to nu- 
merous hours spent in home study, 
preparation, and completion of sup- 
plementary examinations. The final 
examination comprised 208 legal 
propositions, drafted from several 
New York State Bar Association Ex- 
aminations. All phases of Business 
Law were thoroughly covered. 


Marketing 


The second text was “Marketing, 
Its Problems and Methods,” by C. S. 
Duncan. Every characteristic of the 
internal and external administration 
of a business was thoroughly digest- 
ed, including the development of 
trade from early experiences to the 
modern gigantic consolidations. All 
of this was concluded by an examina- 
tion in the form of a treatise on any 
business the student might select. 


Public Speaking 


The third text was “Public Speak- 
ing,” by Dale Carnegie, and 42 hours 
were devoted to class work. The 
practical side of this training was 
adopted, following the novel sugges- 
tion of the author. Each member of 
the class would write the name of a 
credit problem on a piece of paper, 
which was placed in a hat. A student 
called at random would draw one of 
the slips, and then give an extempo- 
raneous talk on that particular sub- 
ject. The examination for three of 
the members was a debate held at the 
Northwestern Credit Conference in 
Duluth, February 11th. The other 
three members were given an oppor- 
tunity to address the local Association 
at one of its regular meetings. 


The last text was “Credit Analysis” 
by W. C. Schluter. In this study, the 
advanced technique of a Credit De- 
partment was thoroughly covered. In 
addition to this, financial statements 
of various corporations were anal- 
yzed, and reduced to ratios. The 
problems of business cycles, and their 
effect on trade was also studied. The 
examination, in addition to questions 
of a technical character, involved the 
study of six corporation statements, 
together with the 15 most important 
ratios, and the analysis thereof. 

All of the examination papers were 
submitted to the National Institute of 
Credit and as a result course certifi- 
cates were distributed at a banquet 
held in Minneapolis June 4th. Those 
who have successfully passed the en- 
tire course received their Fellowship 
certificates during the Convention. 

Harry I. Condon lead the first 
Senior class, L. N. Hostetler the sec- 
ond Senior class, and J. Howard Me- 
Kesson the Junior class. All mem- 
bers of the first Senior class lectured 
for the other class in Law. The re- 
action to the educational program of 
the National Institute of Credit indi- 
cates that a landmark has been estab- 
lished in the perpetuation of the cred- 
it craft. Those who have completed 
the work look back with a great deal 
of pleasure on their accomplishment. 
Those who have yet to complete their 
work, look forward to the continua- 
tion of their studies. The graduating 
Senior class represents a total of 102 
years of practical experience, and it 
is their opinion that they have greatly 
improved their equipment and ability 
as credit executives. 
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Can Y ou Analyzea Statement? 
In Such Work, There Are Three Fundamental Principles 


According to 


Robert D. Haun 


Assistant Professor of Accounting, University of Kentucky 


HERE are three fundamental 

i rules which must be followed 

to secure the most possible 
from the analysis of financial state- 
ments. 

In the first place the credit man 
should make sure that the statements 
presented for analysis are reliable. 
If the prospective debtor has a com- 
petent accountant or auditor in 
charge of its books, statements pre- 
pared by him may be accepted. In 
many cases statements certified by 
reliable public accountants should be 
requested. 

In the second place, emphasis 
should be placed upon the obvious 
but important principle that the an- 
alyst should be familiar, with the 
proper nomenclature and content of 
the various elements of financial 
statements. Such knowledge would 
lead not only to better analysis of 
statements presented but would em- 
phasize also the importance of the 
first principle, securing reliable state- 
ments. 

The third fundamental principle in 
statement analysis is that it should 
be a continuous and follow-up proc- 
ess. The credit man should not be 
satisfied with getting a statement 
from each prospective debtor at the 
time of application for the credit. He 
should require periodic statements 
during the entire period over which 
the credit is extended. Much infor- 
mation can be secured from a study 
of the trends of a business. 


Procedure Preceding 
Analysis 


For a complete analysis the credit 
manager should ask for a balance 
sheet and a profit and loss statement. 
These statements should be properly 
arranged and if necessary the analyst 
should rearrange them in_ their 
proper order. If you consider the 
banker’s three fundamental C’s in 
credit standing: namely, capital, ca- 
pacity and character, one might 
roughly say capital is measured by 


the balance sheet, capacity by the 
profit and loss statement, and char- 
acter by other means not measurable 
by financial figures expressed in 
statements. 


Evaluation 


Having secured the financial state- 
ments the analyst’s next step in prep- 
aration for actual analysis is to care- 
fully scrutinize the data to arrive at a 
fair valuation of the various items 
covered. The accountants’ viewpoint 
is no longer controlling and some as- 
sets admitted by him may have to be 
eliminated from the statements, or at 
least be lowered in value. 

Following this scrutiny of the 
statement’s contents the statements 
should be transcribed, if necessary, 
on a standard form for ease in com- 
parison of the elements with one an- 
other or with similar items in other 
statements. Standard forms are ad- 
visable as added information secured 
from analysis can be shown on them 
and they may be more suitable for 
filing. 

Statement analysis can be nothing 
more or less than a study in relation- 
ships. Many amounts are of value 


of course, but a study of the follow- 
ing relationships will. indicate the 
shortcomings of a study of money 
amounts alone, that is to say, it is not 
the amount of merchandise owned or 
the net worth of a business which is 
important. It is the amount of these 
in their relation to other factors in 
the business. 


The analyst should determine what 
relationships, or ratios, are impor- 
tant, devise a set of standard ratios 
and compute the ratios for the busi- 
ness under analysis, for comparison 
with standard. 


Ratios in Analysis 


The more important relationships, 
or ratios, in which the credit grantor 
would be interested would be as fol- 
lows: 


I. Those which are static, indicat- 
ing conditions at a given time. 


1. The current ratio, current assets to 
current liabilities. 

2. The ratio of net worth to total debt, 

3. The ratio of net worth to fixed as- 
sets. 

4. The ratio of merchandise to receiv- 
ables. 


II. Those which are dynamic, in- 
dicating the efficiency of operation. 
5. Sales to receivables. 
6. Sales to merchandise. 
7. Sales to net worth. 
8. Sales to fixed assets. 
9. Net profits to net sales. 
10. Net profit to net worth. 
Each of these ratios is so arranged 
that in general an increase in the size 
of the ratio indicates greater credit 


strength. 


The first ratio given is familiar to 
all and its purpose is clear. Debts ma- 
turing within the next year must be 
paid, under normal conditions, out of 
those things which either are now 
cash or will be turned into cash in the 
normal operations of the business 
within one year. 

The ratio of net worth to total debt 
helps to determine whether the pros- 
pective debtor is or may easily be- 
come topheavy with debts. The point 

(Continued on page 44) 
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E. Don Ross 
Portland 


E. D. Ross, Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, 
Oregon, who has served as a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the N. A. C. M. for the past year, 
was re-elected for another term at the 
recent convention, He was for two years a 
director of the National Association, and 
has been on many important committees. 
He is active in the Portland Association 
and a leader in the Credit Protection Fund 
drive. 
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N.A.C. M. Officers and Directors 1929-1930 





H. H. Heimann 
Niles 


H. H. Heimann, Kawneer Co., Niles, 
Michigan, comes to the office of Vice- 
President of the National Association, after 
a wide experience in Association work. He 
was a national director from 1926 to 1928, 
his local affiliation being the South Bend, 
Indiana, Association. He is a staunch ad- 
vocate of the Credit Interchange move- 
ment, and addressed the convention on that 
and other major Association work. 


Officers 









WILLIAM FRASER 


New York 


For the second time in succession, Wil- 
liam Fraser, J, P. Stevens & Co. New 
York, was elected Vice-President of the 
N. A. C. M. He was one of the founders 
of the Adjustment Bureau of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association and served 
as president of that organization in 1926-27, 
He is one of the active figures in the sec- 
ond Credit Protection Fund drive, as he 
was in the first. 


LAWRENCE WHITTY, Present, Ed. V. Price & Co., Chicago 


WILLIAM FRASER, Vice-PresipENT 
J. P. Stevens & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, Vice-PresivENt 
The Kawneer Co. 
Niles, Michigan. 





F. B. Arwoop 
Forman, Ford & Co. 
Minneapolis 
J. A. Bonn 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
San Francisco 
Joun T. Brown, Jr. 
Hajoca Corporation 
Philadelphia 
A. C. BurcHettr 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 


Memphis 
Hersert E. CHOATE 
Choate Investment Co. 
Atlanta 
I. B. Davies 
Bradley Knitting Co. 
Delevan 
Grorce De CAmp 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Cleveland 


Frank C. DEMMLER 
Demmler Bros. Co. 
Pittsburgh 






Directors 





D. S. Dopson 
McLendon Hardware Co. 
Waco 
GrorceE GRUNDMANN 
Albert Mackie Co. 
New Orleans 
F. S. HuGHes 
Federal Reserve Bank 


J. D. Karer 
Michigan Chair Co. 


Boston 


Grand Rapids 
F. G. KELLocG 
Morris Sanford Co. 
Cedar Rapids 
W. W. Kerr 
The Cable Co. 
Chicago 
Ernest I. Kircup 
Davol Rubber Co. 
Providence 
Witiram C. METZGER 
American Sales Book Co. 
Elmira 


APPOINTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
STEPHEN I. MILLER, Exec. MaNnacer, AND Sec. AND TREASURER, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Lister T. Watts 


H. P. READER 


Cannon Mills, Inc. 


©. STILTz 


Kiefer-Stewart Co. 


W. E. Tariton 


Central Shoe Co. 


Guy M. Truex 








E. DON ROSS, Vice-Preswent 
Irwin-Hodson Co. 
Portland, Oregon. 





New York 


Indianapolis 


St. Lonis 


Innes Wholesale Furniture Co. 


F. S. WALDEN 


Wichita 


Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co. 


Salt Lake City 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Washington, D. C. 


W. A. Witirams 
Williams & Reed, Inc. 


Horace V. X. Wricut 


Tacoma Grocery Co. 


E. PAUL PHILLIPS, Assistant Exec. MANAGER, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RODMAN GILDER, Asst. Treasurer, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Newly Elected President 


Lawrence Whitty Chosen at Minneapolis by N. A.C. M. 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men at its thirty- 
fourth Annual Convention in 
Minneapolis last month elected its 
president for the year 1929-30, Law- 
rence Whitty of Ed V. Price & Co., 
tailors, Chicago. 

This honor was bestowed upon a 
man who has had a completely round- 
ed out experience beginning more 
than twenty years ago in credit asso- 
ciation activities, and who served as a 
Director of the National Association 
from 1924 to 1928. He has acted as 
chairman of virtually every important 
committee of the Chicago Association, 
of which he has been a director since 
1914. In 1918, 1919 and 1920 he 
served successively as Second Vice- 
President and First Vice-President 
and President of that Association. 

Mr. Whitty was a member of the 
original National Committee which 
laid out the original sound plans for 
the Interchange Bureau Service, 
which has since proved its great ef- 
fectiveness. 

3orn in Chicago in 1882, Lawrence 
Whitty was educated at the Omaha 
Military High School and followed 
this up with extended study in a busi- 
ness college. He has been Secretary 
and Treasurer of Ed V. Price & Co. 
since 1922 and before that time was 
with Schoenbrun & Company, tailors, 
who retired from business. 


When the newly elected president 
returned to Chicago from the Con- 
vention, he was met by a large con- 
tingent of his friends and associates 
with a brass band and a police escort. 

On his installation in office as pres- 
ident for the ensuing year, Mr. 
Whitty said: 

“On behalf of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, I wish to sin- 
cerely thank you for the great honor 
that you have bestowed on that or- 
ganization today. 

“Because I regard my election to 
the office of President not as a per- 
sonal tribute but rather as a deserving 
acknowledgment to that loyal, pro- 
gressive unit of this association, a unit 
that has always stood squarely in the 
foreground in support of every Na- 
tional undertaking. 

Speaking briefly for myself, I 
deeply appreciate the responsibility 


LAWRENCE WHITTY 


that goes with the office of your 
President, as well as the great honor 
and privilege it is to serve in that 
capacity and I pledge you my fullest 
abilities in meeting every obligation of 
the office. 


Man Power of the N.A.C.M. 


“T am too new in this chair to pre- 
sume to offer any policies or objec- 
tives for the new administration, and 
have just one thought that I should 
like to have you as leaders in your lo- 
cal associations take home with you. 
Let us in our planning for the coming 
year think not entirely in terms of es- 
tablishing new records and of break- 
ing past precedents, but let us think 


earnestly of the possibility of regen- 
erating the dormant man power in 
this Association and applying it to the 
development of our various activities. 

“We need more workers; more 
men who have this Association in 
their hearts, who are willing to make 
the necessary small sacrifices for its 
advancement. 

“That is the big problem and that 
in my opinion is the only real prob- 
lem we have to contend with. There 
is not an activity of this Association, 
there is not a department organized 
for service, there is no undertaking 
contemplated in its program that will 
not yield and yield substantially to 
just a moderate upturn in general 
membership activity.” 
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N.A.C.M. Assets and Liabilities 


At April 30, ’29, Exclusive of Credit Protection Funds 
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ASSETS 





LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 














































CURRENT ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
PURPOSES: Note payable to bank—secured by 
: marketable bonds of a book value tw 
Cash on deposit and on hand...... $ 2,746.06 RUNES: oo cnevesivascecsecese $ 6,000.00 4 
Accounts receivable arising Mamata: Geryablle” .... ccc cccccssces 7,551.60 i 
from sale of supplies, etc. $16,999.05 rn ie ae 
Less: Reserveforlosses 2,912.22 $13,551.60 at 
14,088.83 PREPAID INCOME: ex 
Uncollected per capita dues—see Oe Unexpired individual subscriptions to CrepiT 
Ree Re hae ET +05 5 chibhcekecye atu wet ea ed anaes 1,674.50 ite 
Inventory of supplies for sale and 
for consumption—at cost........ 4,547.95 15,226.10 all 
ee ee oe ee UNEXPENDED BALANCES ARISING FROM o 
po ge ge Per ee Pee SUNDRY SPECIAL FUNDS AND CON- co 
$6,953.75 were pledged to secure TRIBUTIONS: U 
$6,000 note to bank............. 14,987.50 Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau Ww 
Accrued interest on bonds......... 152.47 Fund MS «+sbesbhbbohekaueeeiees 28,438.72 th 
Advances for travel expense...... 2,682.64 ——— ee So 5,172.62 
sa : SEE. os seid ed Gobse = tae oe oe 5,172.62 al 
Prepaid insurance premiums, etc... 817.76 istietiMiisdit Tnherchemee Bascom % 
40,023.21 - a a and Advertising h 
ee | Ry or ee 4,542.31 ‘ 
Less : ant of a. assets Special Trade Division Funds..... 3,182.84 ft 
din santiad tind aed aeaiaiins a Education and Research iw 
. ¥2  .. «iu dno chs Sedbs selaee 00 
tions—see below ..........--. 10,272.88 Educational Prize Fund........... 186.10 P 
$29,750.33 42,222.59 : 
ASSETS PERSONS UNEXPENDED INVESTMENT: ‘ 
SU N DR} S PECIAL FU N DS AN D G ON- In general working capital—see ti 
TRIBUTIONS: SEE hi 00 co ndessvcececwenees 14,524.23 : 
Cash on- deposit and’ on hand...... 15,734.38 ED ccnceeinrhnkedantas'e 24,688.23 ; 
Marketable bonds—at book value of 30.212.46 : 
$15,000; market value, $14,802.50 15,000.00 v7 t 
Accrued interest on bonds......... 224.98 $06 66118 6115 r 
Deferred expenses .............-- 990.35 oO 
Amount of current assets (see 
above) representing sundry special 
funds and contributions ......... 10,272.88 
s 
EQUIPMENT: 1 
Furniture and fixtures—at estimated i 
cost—eece mote 2.............000 54,900.54 ‘ 









Less: Reserve for depreciation... 30,212.31 

24,688.23 
$96,661.15 
Note 1: Uncollected per capita dues which were past due at April 30, 1929, amounted to $41,845.62. In accordance with the 


policy adopted by the Association, such dues are credited to income only when actually collected. Accordingly, in the preparation of 
the foregoing statement, the charges for such dues have been considered only as contingent assets. 





Nore 2: Pursuant to procedures established by the Association, furniture and fixtures acquired for use by the Credit Protec- 
tion Department during current and prior years, although paid for out of Credit Protection Funds, are not considered as part of such 
funds. For this reason the value of said furniture and fixtures is included with other items under the heading of equipment in the 
foregoing statement. 


Nore 3: The amount of general working capital is determined as follows: 


Current assets available for general purposes...................-. $29,750.33 
Less: Total of current liabilities and prepaid income.............. 15,226.10 





et ean “CN Os Ss Sai e a Seas cote boick bodedbcbaccece $14,524.23 


Nore 4: The Association has established a policy of maintaining a separation of the assets and transactions of Credit Pro- 
tection Funds from other assets and transactions of the Association. In pursuance of such policy, assets and liabilities of the 


First and Second ‘Credit Protection Funds have been excluded from the foregoing statement and have been presented in a sepa- 
trate statement. 










Certificate: We have audited the accounts and records of the National Association of Credit Men for the year ended April 80, 1929, and 
are of opinion, subject to the comments with respect to uncollected per oe dues contained in note 1, that_the foregoing statement corr 


yresents the financial condition of the Association at April 30, 1929, exclusive of assets and liabilities of the First and Second Credit Protection 
unds which are presented in a separate statement. 


New York, N. Y. (Signed) PACE, GORE & McLAREN, 
June 10, 1929. Accountants and Auditors. 
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Executive Manager Miller 
Reports on the N.A.C.M. Year Just Ended 


ROWING acquaintance with 
G the National Association of 

Credit Men during the last 
twelve months has served to give me 
a clearer view of its problems and its 
activities than I possessed last year 
at this time, after six months as your 
executive manager. 

During these 18 months I have vis- 
ited nearly 100 local associations in 
all three divisions, and I have at- 
tended many district conferences. My 
contacts with members all over the 
United States and my study of the 
work of the Association have streng- 
thened my convictions as to its power 
and value, and my more thorough 
acquaintance with the organization 
has given me even greater faith in its 
future. 

We are faced with many difficult 
problems which stand in the way of 
rapid progress. The members are 
familiar with these problems as they 
affect the whole Association and as 
they affect the operations of our ser- 
vice departments. As you know, the 
basis of all our problems is lack of 
fully adequate funds with which to 
maintain our work. 


No Loss of Efficiency 


In the face of declining member- 
ship the National has carried on its 
work without detracting from its ef- 
ficiency. This has been made pos- 
sible by effecting considerable econ- 
omies in several directions. During 
the coming year we plan to place spe- 
cial emphasis on membership work; 
and by continuing to practice the 
economies effected, we should be in a 
position to render greater service 
with the additional membership rev- 
enue anticipated. 

It should be borne in mind that our 
efforts to recruit membership have 
necessarily been curtailed because of 
the Credit Protection Fund campaign. 
In several of the larger cities the en- 
tire facilities of the local associations 
have been devoted to the work of 
raising the fund, making membership 
work for the time being impossible. 
I feel confident that we will rapidly 
regain the ground lost, and that the 
coming year will see a substantial re- 
duction in membership resignations. 

We have lost three outstanding 


members of the National staff since 
we met in convention last year. I 
refer to John Elliott Byrne, director- 
counsel of the Credit Protection De- 
partment in the Central Division; B. 
B. Tregoe and E. B. Moran, man- 
agers of the Western and Central 
Division. : 

Their places have been filled by 
able men in whom we have implicit 
confidence. Edward J. Hess has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Byrne; Owen S. Dibbern 
has taken the place vacated by Ben 
Tregoe; and Brace Bennitt is now in 
Mr. Moran’s place. 


I feel that a significant step in pro- 
moting our work was made last year 
with the establishment of closer co- 
operation and co-ordination of our 
local association secretaries with the 
executive manager and the heads of 
the various National Association de- 
partments. 


I am well pleased with the progress 
of our service departments. The re- 
markable success of the Credit Pro- 
tection Department speaks for itself. 


The Adjustment Bureaus System 
of the Association is being more 
widely used than ever before. Un- 
questionably the management of the 
adjustment bureaus generally is in 
more capable hands that it has ever 
been. Standardization of practice 
and procedure and closer supervision 
by both the National and the local 
associations have served to make the 
Adjustment Bureaus System more ef- 
ficient and more successful. How- 
ever, a great deal remains to be done. 
Much of the progress and improve- 
ment of the system we attribute to 
the adjustment bureau inspection ser- 
vice. 

Interchange service has been 
strengthened by widening its scope 
and by other improvements. The ad- 
dition of several Western association 
bureaus on a trial basis now makes 
this service’available to Western divi- 
sion members. It is gratifying to 
note that the Interchange system has 
more than held its own in member- 
ship and that the Central Bureau at 
St. Louis is in such a sound finan- 
cial condition. Full charge of the In- 
terchange Bureau Department has 
been in the hands of Roy Colliton 


since the resignation of Mr. Moran 
last March. 

The progress of the Trade Group 
Department is also gratifying. This 
credit movement among trade divi- 
sions has served as an admirable me- ° 
thod of service tie-in with both the 
interchange bureaus and the adjust- 
ment bureaus, and with local asso- 
ciation membership. I believe that 
trade group work is our greatest 
means of increasing and co-ordinat- 
ing our services to members, and in 
so doing, in building up membership. 


N.I. C. Chapters Trebled 


At the Seattle convention last year 
I said I would like to see the num- 
ber of our educational chapters 
doubled by the end of the year. I 
am glad to say that the number of 
chapters of the National Institute of 


Credit has been trebled since June, 
1928. 


The Foreign Credit Department 
and the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau continue their effective work 
in servicing members in foreign cred- 
it work. Our foreign services will 
become increasingly important as the 
Nation’s overseas trade continues to 
develop. 

The Crepir MonrHiy has im- 
proved greatly, both as to appearance 
and to content. The series of inter- 
views with prominent men which has 
been appearing for the past several 
months has attracted a great deal of 
deserved attention to our professional 
magazine. 


The activities of the Association’s 
Public Relations Department for the 
past ten months have been centered 
on the Credit Protection campaign 
with excellent results. Nearly every 
newspaper in the larger cities of the 
country has commented repeatedly on 
the Association’s activities. 

I am truly grateful for the sincere 
co-operation that has been extended 
me during this past year. On every 
hand I am encouraged and heartened 
by members, by the secretaries of our 
local associations, and by the officers 
of the Association and the board 
members. Your continued co-opera- 
tion and suggestions are earnestly de- 
sired. 
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PL. NO. 8 


NOTE 






$ 





the sum of 


interest at the rate of six per cent (6%) pér annum after maturity, t 


, issued by your Compound Interest D 
The first of the undersigned promises and agrees to deposit promptly to 


Number 


| Pass Book, the sum of 
} 19 , and to deposit thereto the sum of 





successive deposit date, the sum o 
undersigned, jointly and severally, 
hereby agreeing to make and pay th 


Upon failure to make any depos 
its holder become immediately due a 


SIGNATURES: (write in full) 
(1) 
(2) 


@) 


(Borrower) 


(Wife of Borrower) 





How to Borrow $50 
(Continued from page 13) 


The problem of what to do in case 
of the death of a borrower was 
solved through the provision of in- 
surance by the Bank without extra 
cost. If the borrower dies before 
his loan is repaid the entire liability 
cutstanding is cancelled, thus pro- 
tecting the co-makers and the family 
of the maker against loss. 


At the top of each page on the ap- 
plication the following paragraph 
appears in red: 


“If a borrower should die or become 
permanently disabled before his loan 
expires, the co-makers and the family 
of the borrower will not be required to 
pay the unpaid amount of the loan. 
That will be taken care of by insur- 
ance provided by the bank without 
cost to the borrower.” 


The “protected note” also carries, 
in red, the statement— 


“This is an insured note: In event 
the borrower is not living at the ma- 
turity of this note, the co-makers are 
relieved of obligation hereunder.” 


Co-makers are thus assured that 
they will not lose a cent if the bor- 
rower dies or becomes permanently 
disabled. This unusual and favor- 
able plan greatly assists applicants to 
obtain co-makers. A borrower may 





One year from date, FOR VALUE RECEIVED, we, the undersi 
order of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, at its 


thereafter until a total of the face amount of this note 
beyond the day as herein agreed to be made, to pay to 







cen 
ee that each and 





PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






Dollars ($. 
having been 


nt in the name of 













collars ($. ) at regular 


ADDRESSES: (give complete address) 








fairly ask his friends to become co- 
makers as long as he is living; but 
he sees the unfairness of asking 
them to assume the responsibility of 
post mortem payments. This gives 
a grateful feeling of security to the 
borrower’s family and transfers the 
death risk to the insurance company 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The insurance provision is not the 
only protection the bank offers to 
the co-maker. The bank takes spe- 
cial care to ascertain. the responsi- 
bility of the borrower, and should 
some condition be discovered with 
which the co-maker apparently is not 
familiar, he is notified at once. Ina 
few instances, poor paying habits, 
which were unknown to the co-mak- 
er, were disclosed by an investigation. 
When the facts were given to these 
co-makers, they were duly appreci- 
ative of the bank’s interest in pro- 
tecting them against possible loss. 

If the Compound Interest deposits 
are not made on time the co-maker 
is informed by the bank. He thus 
has the opportunity to protect him- 
self. 

Punctual and prompt deposits 
from the borrower are absolutely es- 
sential and required. If a deposit is 
late, reimbursement is necessary for 
the costs of collection at the rate of 


NEW YORK. 


, jointly and severally, promise to pay to the 


ed herewith as collateral security Pass Book 


credit of the Compound Interest Account, represented by the said 
Dollars ($. eign aa 


WEEKLY 
ve been deposited, and as often as the making of any such deposit may be delayed 
er hereof at the time of making such delayed deposit and on or before the next 


as compensation for the damage occasioned by such delay, and the others of the 
every such deposit and amount of compensation will be promptly made and paid, 
romptly if the first of the undersigned should default. 
effect any payment of compensation promptly, as herein agreed, this note shall at the option of 
; payable for the face amount thereof less any unearned interest at the rate of six per cent (6%) per 
| annum. When this note matures, the amount due thereon may be debited to the said account without notice to or further consent from us, 
ar any of us, we hereby agreeing to be and remain jointly and severally liable for any indebtedness represented by said note in excess of the 
| amount then in said account. We each waive notice of dishonor in event of this note maturing and being unpaid in whole or in part. 
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a 


No 








et 











Branch in the City of New York, 
in gold coin of the United States, with 





intervals, 
MONTHLY OR SEMI-MONTHLY 








five cents per dollar. For instance, 
if a deposit of $5.00 is due but not 
made on a certain day, the charge 
incident to such failure would be 
twenty-five cents. 

Persistent delinquency will make 
it necessary for the Bank to notify 
the co-makers and to take proper 
legal steps for collection. The record 
of prompt deposits also governs the 
allowance of future: loans. Such 
promptness is of fundamental impor- 
tance to the continuance of personal 
credit standing. 

The Personal Loan department is 
an outgrowth of the Compound In- 
terest department, which was opened 
to depositors in December of 1921. 
Today the total number of Compound 
Interest depositors exceeds 230,000. 
An unusual faith is evidenced in this 
tremendous growth over such a short 
period. Instances have been revealed 
where money was put in the interest 
department that, through fear, had 
been hidden for a hundred years. 
Hard-working immigrants who have 
lost everything in their own countries 
often come to the United States with 
grave apprehensions as to the per- 
manency of banks in general; but 
when these immigrants know that 
they will be accorded the protection 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Year 1928-1929 


Report of N.A.C.M. President Frank D. Rock 


with contracts we note the 

admonition that “Time is the 
essence of the contract.” Time has 
been, and is, and will be the essence 
in. the advancement of all great and 
good work, and of such organizations 
participating in the work of service 
for a common good and a common 
cause—such as our Association. 

At the midway entrance to beauti- 
ful Washington Park in Chicago 
there stands a magnificent group 
statue, the conception and work of 
Lorado Taft. It typifies the various 
peoples of the ages passing in review 
before Father Time, and the legend 
or motif of this work of art is that: 
Time does not pass on; Time remains 
and only we pass on, leaving but our 
footprints on the sands. 

This is the 34th convocation of the 
credit men representing the outstand- 
ing industrial, financial and jobbing 
houses of our nation; and the pass- 
ing of the years since their first con- 
vention has witnessed the full merit 
in the wisdom of those men of vision, 
who gathered in Toledo in June, 1896, 
when our National Association of 
Credit Men was born and the stage 
was set for the greatest drama in the 
history of the business of our nation. 

In looking back over the progress 
of these years I can see only an un- 
broken record of marvelous achieve- 
ment in which each one of us may 
take justifiable pride. We have never 
been wanting in initiative. Truth 
and Justice might well have been our 
watchword. We have boldly cham- 
pioned the right as we saw it, and 
just as boldly challenged and con- 
demned the unjust. 

At the 33rd annual convention at 
Seattle your present officers were 
elected and there fell to my lot by 
your gracious approbation the high- 
est honor within your power to be- 
stow—that of National President. 
Now your officers and your staff are 
come before you to render an account 
of their several stewardships of the 
year just closing. 

For myself, I have taken the of- 
fice seriously and have entered fully 
into the spirit of the discharge of my 
duties as I saw them, with full con- 


x frequently in our contacts 


FRANK D. Rock 


sideration for the rights and privi- 
leges of the individual members and 
the local associations. Such duties 
have been discharged in the courage 
of my convictions—I hope with jus- 
tice to all and with malice toward 
none. I have given of my time and 
service to the best of my ability with 
due consideration for and loyalty to 
the house I represent, whose princi- 
pals were gracious enough to encour- 
age me in the work. ; 


In Contact with Locals 


During the month of October I at- 
tended the conference of secretary- 
managers in Chicago, followed by the 
meeting of the national board of di- 
rectors, at which we had a record 100 
per cent. attendance, and then visited 
as many of the associations in the 
Central Division as possible during 
that month. The entire month of 
February was devoted to committee 
meetings and conferences in New 
York and the visiting of many asso- 
ciations in the Eastern Division from 
Northern New York and New Eng- 
land to the southernmost association 


city in Florida. The month of April 
was likewise given up to visiting as- 
sociations in the Western Division 
and attendance at the meeting of the 
Administrative Committee of the 
Western Division in San Francisco. 
] have made official visits to 44 loca! 
associations. 

At the meetings of secretary-man- 
agers and the national board in Chi- 
cago and throughout my travels and 
visits about the country, I became 
more and more impressed by the 
prestige of the National and the high 
esteem in which it is held by busi- 
ness men generally. Our standing 
shows the inevitable result of apply- 
ing to our activities that truism, “In 
union there is strength,’’ which is the 
fundamental principle of co-opera- 
tion. The stronger we tie ourselves 
into the National movement, the bet- 
ter we work together as members of 
our local associations and as local 
units of the National body, the 
greater will be the benefits of mem- 
bership to ourselves individually, to 
the institutions we represent and to 
industrial, commercial and financial 
America. 


Services of the Association 


That we will maintain and improve 
our present enviable position is as- 
sured. Nothing can prevent us from 
reaching greater heights and pres- 
tige, power and professional benefit 
sc long as we remain a closely knit 
association of individuals and local 
groups; so long as we follow the 
slogan “One for all and all for one;” 
so long as we maintain ourselves as 
an association of the credit men, by 
the credit men, and for the credit 
men, directing our efforts through a 
strong, centralized national organiza- 
tion and pooling our interests in fhat 
organization. Nothing succeeds like 
success ; and our successes of the fu- 
ture are assured by our very definite 
successes of the past. 

The National Interchange Clear- 
ance System continues to demon- 
strate its merits as a service organiza- 
tion of first importance to credit man- 
agers who desire to avoid unneces- 
sary hazards in their work; who best 
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appreciate the value of a basic an- 
alysis and the maintenance of a con- 
vincing continuous record. Closer 
co-ordination of effort between the 
bureaus in the system, a steady in- 
crease in the number of users of the 
service, and a better understanding 
on the part of members of the neces- 
sity for working closely together in 
credit problems, all combine in Inter- 
change to produce a swifter, more 
complete and accurate method of an- 
alyzing the value of accounts receiv- 
able assets. The growth and spread 
of the Central Interchange Bureau is 
most gratifying, and this year we 
have crossed the divide and estab- 
lished a contact in National Inter- 
change with bureaus at Denver, Salt 
Lake City and Seattle. 

Substantial progress has been made 
by the Adjustment Bureaus Depart- 
ment in the past year. The inspec- 
tion service inaugurated recently has 
been highly successful and the stand- 
ardization of methods and procedure, 
and the establishment of uniform 
rates is doing much to make the Ad- 
justment Bureaus System more ef- 
ficient and more valuable to members 
everywhere. Many of the bureaus 
have established collection depart- 
ments in the last year, and wherever 
a new one has been started it has met 
with almost immediate success. 

Steady progress has been made 
during the year in the work of the 
Trade Group Department. The suc- 
cess of this work depends on our abil- 
ity to furnish the particular kinds of 
service required by the various trade 
groups. Inasmuch as the service 
needs of these organizations are ex- 
tremely varied and highly specialized, 
we must direct our own organiza- 
tion’s efforts to meet the require- 
ments. In trade group work, close 
co-operation with various trade asso- 
ciations and with the executives of 
their member firms is essential. The 
fact is duly recognized by both the 
National and the local associations. 

The outstanding activity of our 
Association at this time is the splen- 
did work of its Credit Protection De- 
partment. The work of raising the 
Second Credit Protection Fund is 
proceeding satisfactorily, and I am 
confident that the campaign will 
produce results that will be elim- 
ently gratifying. During the past 
year the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment has operated with the notable 
efficiency and success which have 
characterized its work in previous 


years. Its value to business and to 
the credit interests of the Nation be- 
comes constantly more apparent as 
it continues to dispose of credit 
crooks and to discourage other poten- 
tial defrauders from preying on their 
creditors. 


A Fighting Force 


This department is without doubt 
the greatest non-governmental crime 
fighting force ever created, and in its 
four years of operation has estab- 
lished a record which has won the 
admiration and commendation of Mr. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, and Attorney General Mit- 
chell. Its record of 2600 investiga- 
tions, 1700 indictments, more than 
700 convictions with over 600 trial 
cases pending, and its efficiency of 
practically a conviction resulting from 
every trial case is unchallenged and 
speaks for itself. It is a movement 
in which all Association members 
should take immeasurable pride be- 
cause of its fundamental principle, its 
accomplishments to date and its bril- 
liant prospects for the future which 
will result eventually in reducing 
credit fraud in our Nation to a min- 
imum. 

The Education and Research De- 
partment has developed more in the 
past year than in any previous one. 
The chief factors in its growth have 
been the expansion of the National 
Institute of Credit from 13 to 40 
chapters, and the material strengthen- 
ing of the research division of the de- 
partment’s progress by the creation of 
a Research Advisory Council of ex- 
perts which includes many well 
known business men and educators. 
Its increasing value is indicated in 
the marked increase in the number of 
member research inquiries handled by 
the department. 


Foreign Credit Interchange 


The growth of export trade and 
the increased attention it is attracting 
serve to emphasize the need for our 
Foreign Department services, particu- 
larly that of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, which year by year 
is showing increasing efficiency in the 
servicing of its members. Anticipat- 
ing the continued growth of overseas 
business, arrangements have been 
made by the Foreign Department 
with the International Association 


for the Promotion and Protection of: 
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Trade, a large European credit asso 
ciation, looking toward far-reaching 
co-operation in solving mutual credit 
problems on both continents. 

The cordial and wholesome con- 
tacts we continue to establish with 
our good neighbors to the North are 
most gratifying; and I can vision in 
the not distant future a closer co-op 
eration and a co-ordination of ser- 
vice work for the benefit of credit 
grantors in these great North Amer. 
ican nations. Our exchange of com 
vention courtesies and the presence 
of the Canadian men at our Conven- 
tion are practical evidences of this 
mutual interest. 

The potentiality of a growing 
force in excess of 27,000 members 
bound together by ties of sincerity of 
purpose, and lending their full sup 
port must obviously offer through 
this network of 146 local associations 
and bureaus, services and results sec- 
ond to nothing of its kind. 


Write the Editor! 


From all sides I have heard the 
most favorable comments on the in- 
creasing, marked improvement in the 
character of our National Associa- 
tion magazine, the Crepir MonrTaRLY. 
Despite the fact that no funds have 
been available to exploit and develop 
it as a privately owned magazine 
would have been, the tireless and tell- 
ing efforts of those charged with the 
success of this publication have 
shown gratifying results, and today 
in my opinion it may be classed as 
an outstanding business magazine. 

It deserves the full and hearty 
support of every member in a man- 
ner to be summed up as follows: 
Read carefully every issue of your 
CrepiIr MonTHLY—text and adver- 
tisements. Write the editor and tell 
him candidly what you think of it 
and make constructive criticism for 
its improvement and greater worth. 

During the secretary-managers’ af- 
nual conference in Chicago in Octo- 
ber there was presented to your 
President, your Executive Manager 
and then to the conference, a plan of 
the secretary-managers for a co-0f- 
dinated effort on their part to counsel 
and advise with the Executive Man- 
ager and his staff from time to time 
to the end that their valuable expe 
rience and knowledge of local condi- 
tions, together with their fine spirit 
of loyalty and sincerity of purpose, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Captains of Industry! 


Do You Want to Save $100,000,000? 


that the Service Department of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men came into being. The 
credit man had been practising his 
profession after an antiquated fash- 
jon; small wonder that, poorly 
equipped as he was, he was gradually 
losing power. Credit management 
was failing increasingly to keep 
abreast of the times and to contribute 
its quota towards business progress. 
Back in 1896, that year of political 
landmarks which saw the birth of our 
organization, courageous, pioneering, 
far-seeing credit executives, in con- 
vention assembled, drafted a consti- 
tution, which set forth, among other 
things, as one of its purposes, “the 
development and improvement of 
methods for gathering and dissemi- 
nating credit information.” In their 
declaration the original framers of 
the constitution planted the germ 
from which developed our Inter- 
change System. From that time on, 
always permeating the minds of credit 
men subconsciously, was the hope of 
the eventual establishment of a sys- 
tem of exchange of ledger experience 
—a system so ideal that one could ac- 
curately gauge a man’s present ability 
to pay by producing the record of his 
business habits and practices, or, in 
other words, his actual performances 
in meeting his obligations. 


Unconsciously the idea kept grow- 
ing, and—within five years after the 
formation of our organization—we 
find it shaping itself and taking on 
definite form. As early as 1901 a 
local association pioneered the estab- 
lishment of an Interchange Bureau. 
Its facilities quite naturally were in- 
adequate and the Service it rendered 
was consequently unsatisfactory; In- 
terchange Service must be national if 
it is to be of value. Following the 
launching of a local unit, we find vari- 
Ous associations beginning to experi- 
ment with this type of service. While 
these efforts were still far from suc- 
cessful—indeed many of them were 
utter failures—they nevertheless re- 
vealed the needs and requirements of 


I: was to respond to a crying need 


By H. H. Heimann 


Treasurer, The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


a successful service. 

The service “just growed” without 
quite knowing in.which direction its 
development was headed. Soon came 
a definite demand from our member- 
ship that the national organization get 
behind the movement, and in 1914, an 
attempt was made to establish a cen- 
tral bureau—the centralization idea 
having been definitely evolved by this 
time. But still we had a lot to learn 
(we always have) and, as might be 
expected, the plan proved impractical 
because of faulty methods of opera- 
tion. But again the experience was 
beneficial in that it guided us by the 
pitfalls of the past when we came to 
shape our plans anew. Carefully 
sifting all the information available 
from past experience, selecting that 
which had value in the operation of 
the local units, and discarding prac- 
tices proved valueless, while drawing 
on our general knowledge of the sub- 
ject, in March, 1920—an epochal date 
in the history of the credit profession 
—the National Association of. Cred- 
it Men confidently and earnestly 
plunged into the Credit Interchange 
work. We began operations with 
from twelve to fifteen bureaus in the 
Central Credit System, boasting ap- 
proximately 1,500 members. Today 
we have sixty-five live, healthy bu- 
reaus, with 7,000 members. 


An Indictment 


Although, comparatively speaking, 
the growth has been tremendous, yet 
I assert that no more damaging in- 
dictment can be drawn against credit 
men than that which is found in their 
failure to avail themselves more fully 
of the Interchange Service. One 
need only contemplate how ideal con- 
ditions would be were every whole- 
sale credit grantor a member of the 
Interchange System, to understand 
the indefensibility of the failure to 
use the service. 

This is an age and day of economy 
in business—a day of +tandardiza- 
tion. We would marvel at the saving 
of millions in government financing. 
Two hundred millions a year is ex- 


pended in private business, to mair- 
tain research organizations that seek 
to develop more economical produc- 
tion and distributing methods and 
agencies. Scientific knowledge is 
abroad in the business world of today 
enlightening, suggesting, devising, de- 
stroying, creating and re-creating,. 
bringing into use and making obsoles- 
cent. But the credit men are either 
indifferent to, or unaware of the spirit 
of the day. We stand indicted be- 
fore the world on a charge of extrava- 
gance, and face the Court without de- 
fense. The failures for 1928 record 
liabilities totaling over half a billion. 
We have had an average of twenty 
thousand failures during each of the 
past five years; the losses reached as- 
tronomical figures. This is only half 
the story—the other half concerns 
you and me, and it is the story of wil- 
ful neglect causing wanton waste in 
business. The most conservative esti- 
mate that could be made would con- 
cede a paring down of this loss to 
business by at least one hundred mil- 
lion annually, if credit men kept 
abreast of the times and used the tools 
that scientific credit research has pro- 
duced for them, which, in this in- 
stance, is chiefly the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau. 


Is there any one member of our 
Association who could gainsay the as- 
sertion that if every wholesale credit 
man used an Interchange Report, 
failures would be reduced at least 20 
per cent., and, consequently the lia- 
bilities an equal amount? This sav- 
ing would total one hundred million 
annually. To deny its possibility is 
to admit ignorance in the management 
of credits that is almost inconceiv- 
able. Yet sometimes we wonder why 
the profession of credit management 
has not been given the position it 
rightfully deserves in our business in- 
stitutions. On the other hand, why 
should it when we sit idly by and per- 
mit extravagances of this nature to 
continue ? 


The earlier men of our profession, 
with splendid foresight, broad vision, 
steadfast courage, and by the sweat 
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wrung from their brows by years of 
toil and bitter experience, established 
our Credit Interchange System, and 
we, of the new generation lack even 
the vision to avail ourselves of this 
invaluable service. 


Are the Captains Interested? 


' Are the Captains of Industry inter- 
ested in the saving of a hundred mil- 
lion of dollars? The question is 
ridiculous. Some day the present 
blind extravagance of the Credit De- 
partment is going to be called to their 
attention, and when that time comes, 
the Interchange Bureau will be uni- 
versally utilized by credit men of 
every rank and file. Fraudulent fail- 
ures have been reduced 50 per cent. 
according to the agencies’ statistics in 
the past two years. We of this As- 
sociation know the cause of that. 
Business men of America know that 
our Credit Protection Department 
brought this about. If we can save 50 
per cent. in fraudulent failures 
through the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment, you must agree that I am ultra- 
conservative when I say we can save 
20 per cent. in total failures, or one 
hundred millions of dollars through 
the universal use of the Credit In- 
terchange Bureaus. 

A Credit Interchange report gives 
an exposition of a man’s present per- 
formance. It stands like the naked 
truth, proclaiming him to be what 
he is. Financial statements are of 
value, antecedent information is of 
importance, but what we in this busy 
day and age want to know is— 
whether a man will pay for his pres- 
ent purchases. 

Yes, an Interchange report is more 
than a mere statement of present per- 
formance; it is more than a collec- 
tion of figures! it is often as roman- 
tic and interesting as a fine novel. It 
is a revelation, the like of which can 
be found only in the character studies 
of Scripture. The Credit Manager 
with any imagination whatsoever— 
and the Credit Manager who hasn’t 
any is hopelessly lost—can take an 
Interchange Report and can read 
among its figures the character of 
the man with whom he is dealing; he 
can visualize his customer and can 
humanize credits, and when you hu- 
manize credits you elevate your pro- 
fession and build for better business. 

Two millions of master cards in the 
Central Bureau, one and one-quarter 
millions in the Local Bureaus are 
available to any wholesale credit ex- 
ecutive in any part of the United 


States. Is there any way to secure 
a more umbiased opinion of a cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay than through an 
Interchange report? An Interchange 
report gives you facts—it leaves to 
you the exercise of judgment. It 
raises you at once from a clerk to an 
executive by supplying you with the 
clerical facts needed and leaves you 
free to exercise your judgment. 

Timely? It is always up to the 
moment, for no information over 90 
days old is found in an Interchange 
report. As credit men your scope of 
activity is limited with respect to the 
selection of your customers, but you 
do have the privilege of weeding out 
the undesirables. Exercise it. 

It seems inconceivable that there 
should be such a thing as a direct in- 
quiry when you have such a service at 
your disposal as Credit Interchange 
affords. When you talk about a direct 
inquiry it is like going back into an- 
cient history. 

Credit Interchange reports cost us 
on an average something like nine 
cents each. These have a total of 
approximately ten comments. 


If We All Used It 


Last year eleven million reports 
went out of the Interchange Bureau. 
The cost to the member for each ex- 
perience was less than one cent. The 
cost of maintaining the national In- 
terchange Clearance System was one 
million dollars. Why—if the same 
information had been sought by Di- 
rect Inquiry it would have cost not 
one but twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars, and then the effort would have 
been fruitless, since a direct inquiry 
is charged with dynamite. It is 
placed usually where a favorable pic- 
ture will be drawn, and so, apart 
from the extravagance of a direct in- 
quiry, the information it produces is 
of little or no value. 


Are we blind to progress? Are we 


unaware of the accelerated speed of 
modern business; will we never for- 
sake the yoke-team for the plane? 
The use of direct inquiry would make 
us think so. . 
If you would have a thorough com- 
prehension of what the Interchange 
service means, I ask you to assume 
for a moment that all manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and banks used the Sys- 
tem. It would then be possible for 
you to have brought to your desk a 
report, which to my mind would con- 
tain the greatest scientific accuracy as 
to the debtor’s performances ever se- 
cured, one which, if you used your 
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judgment soundly, would mean a say. 
ing to the Nation of at least one hun. 
dred million dollars. 

I ask those of you who are not 
members of the Interchange to con 
sider this matter in all its seriousness, 
This Bureau is but one of our Depart. 
ments. It is, and must be, a national 
monopoly, for you can no more pro 
mote efficiency through a number of 
Interchange Bureaus than you could 
promote satisfactory service through 
the establishment of seven or eight 
telephone systems. The Interchange 
Department is a co-related depart: 
ment. It ties in with the Adjustment 
Bureau, with the Collection Depart. 
ment, with the Trade Group Move- 
ment, and it has certainly demon- 
strated its worth in the Credit Pro- 
tection Department. 

The Interchange Bureau is now 
self-supporting, and although there is 
always room for improvement in any 
service, the efficiency of the Bureau 
has been of high character. Had it 
not been so it would not have reached 
the self-supporting point in so short 
a period of time. 

No one can estimate accurately the 
value of the Bureau in dollars and 
cents, for its worth is incalculable. 

Our organization is not planned for 
profit directly. Our aim always is to 
improve the service and any surplus 
accumulated is used for that purpose. 

Interchange reports can be made 
more valuable if members will co-op 
erate; it is of necessity a reciprocal 
service. 

The responsibilities rest alike on 
members and the Bureau and each 
new member should have driven home 
to him the necessity of co-operation. 
You can’t take value for yourself out 
of the Bureau if you don’t put value 
into it. Unless you do your part you 
are not privileged to criticize it, and 
if you do your part criticism will not 
be needed. 

The Bureau can control its own 
management—it cannot control you. 


Trade Groups 


Closely allied to Credit Interchange 
Service is the Trade Group movement 
organized nationally in 1926. Our 
purpose is to co-operate with Trade 
Associations, and we are the logical 
organization to handle the co-ordi- 
nation of the credit service depart- 
ments of the Trade Associations. 

Trade abuses have been recognized 
as fast becoming burdensome to 
American businesses. Industry has 
developed so quickly that, to a great 
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extent, it is without proper guidance 
and protection—this because of the 
need of a central clearing bureau 
which may put into practical effect 
the results of its thought. There are 
fifteen hundred unorganized indus- 
tries in the United States, and their 
position can best be described when 
| say they are in the same condition 
today as were the Credit Men prior to 
1896. The Trade Group is a natural 
heritage of our Association. There 
isnone better fitted to co-operate with 
the various industries. Through the 
grouping of proper interests it is pos- 
sible to minimize, if not eliminate, a 
great many trade abuses. 

Our organization is national in 


scope, both geographically and with 
respect to industries. An industry 


that organizes in a trade group move- 


ment, and seeks to furnish credit 
work within its own sphere of activ- 
ity, is practicing provincialism. Cred- 
it work extends beyond the boundary 
of any single industry, and trade 
groups cannot function with maxi- 
mum success by promoting a self-con- 
tained independent unit. They must 
work with other businesses and 
broaden their viewpoint. The de- 
velopment of trade groups fits in na- 
turally with the N. A. C. M. Inter- 
change work and the Collection and 
Adjustment Departments. If our or- 
ganization does not develop this 
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movement some other will, to our 
detriment. The expansion of our or- 
ganization through this medium seems 
almost unlimited. Some progress has 
been made—not as much as we should 
like. 

It behooves every local Association 
of Credit Men that is desirous of 
strengthening our whole organization 
to give thought and help to the Trade 
Group Movement. After all, we are 
not selfishly seeking to enrich our- 
selves. Our organization is mutual, 
it is a non-profit organization. Its 
aim is service in business; its 
goal is higher business standards. 
Need anyone apologize for such 
ideals ? 


Taking Unearned Discounts 
This Abuse Can Be Checked Only by United Effort 


Ts report of Committee IV 
of the National Wholesale 
Conference, held under the 
auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States at Wash- 
ington, is now available in pamphlet 
form. The conclusions of this com- 
mittee of which Dr. Frank A. Fall, 
Director of Research of the National 
Association of Credit Men, was 
chairman are as follows: 


. The tendency toward the taking of un- 
earned discounts is one of the serious 
credit problems wholesalers face. Only 
united effort will prove effective in de- 
fending the sanctity of the contract 
which exists when goods are sold on 
clearly stated terms of sale. 

. Competition should be based on the 
quality of the goods and the efficiency of 
the service, rather than upon the elas- 
ticity of the sales terms. 

. Bad debt loss percentages of well-de- 
fined wholesaling groups, combined in 
average percentages for the group, are 
of great value to credit managers. 

. The practice of clearing credit infor- 
mation through some central trade or 
credit agency is a valuable form of co- 
operation. ' 

. A working arrangement between the 
credit and sales departments of a whole- 
sale house is of primary importance in 
maintaining good credit and collection 
conditions, 

. The development of standard sales 
terms in well-defined trade groups is 
necessary for the common interest. Such 
a development and adherence to estab- 
lished terms insures against the present 
marked tendency toward “terms grab- 
bing” on the part of the buyers. 

. The development and persistent use of 
effective collection machinery by the in- 
dividual wholesaler is a distinct aid to 
better wholesaling conditions. 

The use of trade acceptances in settle- 
ment of accounts on extendéd terms is 
on the increase and is believed to be a 


worth-while tendency. 

. The charging of interest on past due 
accounts is a logical corollary of the 
cash discount privilege and is approved 
in principle. 


Replies from Thirty-three 
Wholesale Trade Associa- 
tions 


A summary of the replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent to 33 Wholesale 
Trade Associations, on the subject of 
Credits, Sales Terms and Collections 
follows: 


Credits 


Is theve a central agency in your trade 
for the exchange of credit information? 


Replies were received from twenty as- 
sociations, representing sixteen trades. The 
fact that seven affirmative replies were re- 
ceived is evidence that some interest is 
being shown in the interchange of credit 
information. 


If so, what proportion of your member- 
ship utilize it? 


As evidence of the value derived from 
the practice, the seven trades with central 
agencies report that from 66% to 100% 
of their members take advantage of this 
exchange of information. 


If not, what method is used to procure 
information necessary to intelligent credit 
granting? 


The majority of the eleven trades reply- 
ing to this question are about equally di- 
vided in the use of national and local credit 


agencies. A very few reply upon sales- 
men’s reports and purchasers’ references. 
One trade reports no method used. 


Sales Terms 


What terms prevail generally in your 
dealings with retailers? 


Seventeen replies reveal sixteen different 


varieties of sales terms. In several trades 
no general practice exists, various terms 
being offered. Those reported are: 

1 per cent, 10 days; 30 days, net 

1 per cent, 7 days; 30 days, net 

1 per cent, 15 days; 30 days, net 

2 per cent, 15 days; 30 days, net 

2 per cent, 10 days; 30 days, net 

2 per cent, 10 days; 60 days, net 

2 per cent, 15 days; 60 days, net 

2 per cent, 10th of following month 

2 per cent, 10 days from date or arrival 

2 per cent, 15 days 

10 days net 

60 day note from date of arrival 

7 per cent 10th of following month 

6 per cent 60 days 

Monthly settlement on small orders 

3 months for settlement on stock orders. 

This emphasizes the recommendation that 
there be developed standard terms in well- 
defined trade groups. 


To what extent are sales terms enforced? 


The replies reveal that little effort is -be- 
ing made to enforce sales terms. Some 
indication of this is seen in the following 
comments : 

Only fight outrageous cases—not rigidly 
—not strictly—not very strenuously—fairly 
rigidly—some strict, a few not—generally 
enforced—few will not permit violations. 
A few trades report rigid enforcement, one 
as high as 90%. 


What are the conditions in your trade 
with respect to taking cash discounts? 


Six trades indicate in their replies that 
conditions are quite satisfactory, discounts 
generally being taken in accordance with 
the sales terms. Other replies indicate that 
less than 5% of the merchants discount 
their bills. 


What are the principal violations and 
what steps are being taken to correct them? 


The outstanding violation reported is the 
taking of unearned discounts. Among the 
steps being taken to correct this practice 
are: 

Warnings issued to members through 
credit reports 


(Conttinued on page 47) 
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A Service to All 


All Business and Banking Profit by Business Service 


IVE years ago the term 

“Business Service” meant very 

little to the wholesaler, had 
scarcely been broached to any re- 
tailer, and certainly was a closed 
book to the banker. But within that 
time certain agencies, governmental 
and private, have been actively en- 
gaged in converting theory into prac- 
tice and crystallizing ideas into ac- 
tions. These activities naturally have 
spread a certain amount of knowl- 
edge of better business methods to 
the various branches of industry, but 
much has yet to be done to acquaint 
the above three elements in merchan- 
dising as to just what this new form 
on the business horizon is. It is 
hoped that this paper may be help- 
ful in imparting a better understand- 
ing of Business Service among our 
membership, by giving an intimate 
picture of the thing in operation. The 
history of Business Service so far 
as the N. A. C. M. is concerned, 
and the activities and progress of 
the National Executive Business 
Service Committee are covered in 
the report of J. M. Rust, Chairman 
of the Committee, and the paper of 
F. W. Black in the February issue of 
the Crepit MONTHLY. 


Preventive Business Service 


Business Service naturally divides 
itself into two distinct types of ac- 
tivity, Preventive and Remedial. 
Preventive Business Service, as its 
name implies, is that plan of action 
supervised by committees of the local 
associations which aims to interest 
those merchants of the marginal 
type in learning how to overcome 
their problems in successfully con- 
ducting their business and thus be- 
coming better business men. 

Its desire is to save the mediocre 
dealers, if possible, from swelling the 
volume of business failures whose 
liabilities, we are told, approximate 
$600,000,000 yearly, which as we all 
know constitutes an enormous drain 
on the public which, in the last analy- 
sis, must pay for disasters of many 
sorts. 


By J. A. Bond 


Standard Oil Company of California, San Francisco 
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While our plans in connection with 
Preventive Business Service are as 
yet in the formative stage it can be 
said that, from information gathered 
at trade group meetings, interchange 
clearance reports and other sources, 
letters would be sent out by the local 
association to the merchants seem- 
ingly in need of help, offering to be 
of service to them through answers 
to their business problems. Their 
replies to these letters would pave 
the way for contacts with the dealers 
and the use of Business Service 
wherever necessary. 

The National Executive Commit- 
tee is proceeding very carefully in 
order that the actual and most press- 
ing problems of the dealers in differ- 
ent lines may be determined and that 
fitting solutions by the most capable 
business and financial experts may be 
evolved. The Committee feels that 
too much care and thought cannot be 
given to the production of the matter 
used to obtain the interest of the 
dealers and develop in them a real 
wish for the help which Business 
Service can give. 


Remedial Business Service 


Remedial Business Service pro- 
vides the business physician who di- 
agnoses the case, prescribes the 
medicine, and inquires occasionally 
to see how the patient is faring. Not 
in all cases may a cure be effected; 
and some there are who find their 
way to the business undertaker, who 
may be the Adjustment Bureau. It 
is this phase of business service 
which has received the most atten- 
tion, for from the beginning it was 
apparent that the many dealers ob- 
viously needing help must be attended 
to first. 

At the present time the examina- 
tions originate from the discussions 
at trade group meetings where it de- 
velops that customers are greatly in 
arrears with many of their creditors 
or that unfavorable factors have been 
observed. 

One or more members of the trade 
group will voice the opinion that the 
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creditors should know at once abou 
the debtor’s affairs and a Business 
Service examination is recommended, 
The Local Association’s Assistant 
Secretary in attendance at the mee 
ing takes the names of all those pres. 
ent who desire a report if an exam. 
ination is made. The Credit Inter. 
change card of the customer is con- 
sulted and a letter is sent to each con. 
cern whose credit manager was not 
present at the trade group meeting 
and which from the card was known 
to be interested in the debtor. This 
letter informs the member that the 
Association has been requested to 
make an investigation of the affairs 
of the certain debtor and asks the 
member to state on a returnable cou- 
pon if he desires an examination 
made and if he will share in its cost, 
One of the associations also asks the 
members to indicate on their replies 
what they are especially anxious to 
have the Business Service represen- 
tative investigate. 

The examination then follows bya 
man well qualified to examine not 
only into general conditions, but also 
to survey the books, pass upon the 
manner in which they are kept, their 
sufficiency for that particular debtor 
and to draw off a trial balance and 
operating statement if they are not 
available and time will permit. 


A Searching Examination 


Now, what constitutes an examina- 
tion? This is the answer: 


Personal factors—nationality, age, mar- 
riage, children, habits. What is local repu- 
tation as to character and ability? Opinion 
of local, financial authorities as to the con 
dition of the subject’s affairs and his ability 
in business matters. With what bank does 
he deposit? Banker’s opinion of debtor. 
How much time devoted to this business? 
What other interests? Is he inclined to 
over-buy? How did he receive the it- 
vestigator? What does he draw monthly 
from the business in cash? Does he charge 
himself with goods taken by him? Number 
and duties of employees. What, if any, 
plan to avoid dishonesty of employees? Is 
location of store good? Previous failures, 
if any, in same location? Condition. of the 
place of business? What is the type ol 
customers—well-to-do, working class, of 
clerical? Is store enjoying a good per 
centage of business? Place of business 
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owned or leased? If leased, present value 
of lease. Monthly rental? Principal com- 
petitors? Local conditions? Principal in- 
dustry of neighborhood. Is he a member 
of retail credit association? Does he make 
use of it during life of his accounts? Does 
he get reports on new customers at, or 
soon after, opening of accounts? If fairly 
close corporation, holding of each stock- 
holder. If partnership, portion held by 
each partner. Kinds and amounts of in- 
surance carried, with names of companies. 
Kinds and amounts of insurance payable to 
the business. How often is inventory taken 
and figured on what basis? What is the 
stock turnover? What is the percentage 
of markup for the most of his goods? 
What is gross profit? Expense? Net 
profit? A financial statement and an op- 
erating statement. A copy of the previous 
financial statement for comparative pur- 
poses. If more than one department or 
more than one place of business, net re- 
sults for each for the year. What is cause 
or causes of his difficulty? What kinds 
of records and books? If any Notes Pay- 
able, how much past due and for what per- 
iods. Attitude as to payment by holders of 
notes—due and past due. Are statements 
sent out monthly to all customers? Dis- 
tribution of accounts receivable by months 
and a conservative estimate of percentage 
in volume collectible. Distribution of ac- 
counts payable by months. Number oi 
creditors (to determine if subject is broad- 
casting orders). “List of creditors (to 
check with ledger to verify age of ac- 
counts). What proportion of business on 
credit and what on cash? Verification of 
bank balance as shown on balance sheet. 
Is depreciation figured on all proper items ? 
Rate of depreciation in each class of as- 
sets? Inventory of any stocks or bonds, 
with names of concerns. 


The examination completed, the in- 
vestigator completes the rest of his 
trip and writes up his reports, which 
are duplicated and mailed out to the 
members who desired copies. 


What Action To Be Taken 


We now come to the point where 
the action to be taken by the cred- 
itors is determined. With each outgo- 
ing report is a questionnaire, answers 
to which should determine whether or 
not members are satisfied with the 
report, and if not, in what particu- 
lars, also whether a meeting is de- 
sired and, if so, whether they would 
attend. This questionnaire, it has 
been found, eliminates the need for 
meetings in over 70 per cent. of the 
cases. Naturally this would not be 
possible if it were not that the re- 
ports are so complete. However, re- 
plies to the questionnaire generally 
bring out points which can often be 
handled with. the debtor by corre- 
spondence from the Association of- 
fice. This saves special trips to tell 
him on the ground what he should 
do to improve his condition. 

Some meetings are held and the 
debtor himself is often present— 
which is especially desirable when the 
case is one out of the ordinary or 
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which is quite involved. Using the 
report as the basis, a full discussion 
is had and a definite decision made as 
to what should be done by the debtor. 
These suggestions are transmitted to 
him by the representative of the As- 
sociation. 

Generally speaking, the recommen- 
dations of the creditors are adopted 
by the subject merchant, because he 
knows full well that, as his creditors 
are working together for his bene- 
fit as well as their own, his failure 
to co-operate with them will close 
up his avenues for credit. He also 
knows that, if he refuses to adopt 
their recommendations, his creditors 
will most likely take over his busi- 
ness through assignment or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. We call to mind 
one case where the debtor refused to 
show his books. Within a very short 
time he was in the Adjustment Bu- 
reau. 

If it be determined that a case 
requires the services of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau, a copy of the report is 
given to the Bureau—which saves its 
time in duplicating the information. 

There are advantages to everyone 
in Business Service: 


Advantages to the Debtor 


Many of us consider that a debtor should 
never be forced out of business until every- 
thing within reason has been done to en- 
able him to rehabilitate himself. Most gen- 
erally, he has a family dependent on him. 
Often he has made commitments such as 
buying a home. At times we find him a 
timid unaggressive person whose spirit 
would be broken by losing his business and 
who would be unable to effect a “come- 
back”. Under such conditions closing out 
his business, unless absolutely unavoidable, 
is a grave injustice—yes, almost a crime. 
To him, Business Service is certainly a life 
line pulling him out of financial deep water 
into safety and dry land—that is, a re- 
juvenated business. 


Advantages to the Creditors 


There are as many advantages to the 
creditors as to the debtor himself. (1) 
Every business saved is one less in the 
large customer turnover. When a business 
fails, not only is there generally the money 
loss incident to the complete or partial loss 
of the book account but also the loss of 
the original cost of developing the account. 
(2) Prompt action on the part of creditors 
in cases requiring liquidation, brought 
about through the Business Service exam- 
ination, saves much money, for without the 
Business Service report creditors generally 
unaware of a customer’s condition would 
continue credit and later take a much 
greater loss. 


Advantages to the Bank 


Directly or indirectly through their 
clients, banks are interested in nearly all 
commercial failures. Therefore they are 
interested, as are the manufacturers and 
wholesalers, in preserving the life of re- 
tail business undertakings as long as pos- 
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sible. As most retail business at one time 
or another are borrowers at the banks, it 
is to the advantage of the banks to pre- 
vent client turnover for the same reasons 
that the wholesaler is concerned in avoid- 
ing the customer turnover which Business 
Service helps to prevent. 


Advantages to the Public 


Nearly all failures, especially bankrupt- 
cies, are accompanied by sales of distress 
merchandise. These make the problems of 
the operators of well run stores all the 
more difficult. Such retailers should there- 
fore welcome the work of the Business 
Service Bureaus even though they are in- 
strumental in keeping the marginal dealer 
in business. Apart from this, wholesalers 
and manufacturers must take cognizance of 
the business failures amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions annually because these 
fall on their shoulders. Provision must be 
made for these losses in their price sched- 
ules which are higher than otherwise would 
be the case. The public and business gen- 
erally cannot but be benefited in the long 
run by Business Service. Let us keep the 
business atmosphere wholesome and pure. 


Operating Policies 


The Associations have been very 
careful to maintain the Business 
Service Department so that there is 
no conflict or overlapping of activi- 
ties with the work of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau or Collection Department. This 
is highly desirable, for the debtor 
must be thoroughly assured that the 
investigator has visited him wholly 
with the object of obtaining such in- 
formation as will enable the creditors 
to determine wherein the debtor 
needs help and how to give it to him. 
The Committee of the San Francisco 
Association holds it to be of prime 
importance that the adjustor make 
no recommendations, and request no 
changes in the conduct of any debt- 
or’s business, but that such matters 
be confined wholly to the creditors 
who have been selling the debtor. 

It is also held to be the only sound 
practice for those desiring investiga- 
tions to be required to bear the cost 
thereof. This is shared equally by 
all, that is by number rather than by 
the amount of the account or the size 
of the creditor concerns. A flat rate 
of $2.00 per report, was considered 
and rejected by the National Execu- 
tive Committee, which held that the 
plan was unsound in principle. Cer- 
tainly Business Service should not 
be furnished free as one of the as- 
sociation’s activities covered by the 
dues, because the investigations will 
not be required by all association 
members to the same extent. 

To obtain reports a concern must 
be a member of the Interchange Bu- 
reau. Occasionally a membership in 
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the latter is secured from a member 
who joins because of his need of the 
Business Service reports. 

We found soon after we began this 
work that only a small proportion 
of the credit managers interested at- 
tended the meetings to determine 
upon a line of action, after receipt 
of the investigator's reports. Also 
we had two, three or even four Busi- 
ness Service meetings in the associa- 
tion rooms on a single day, some of 
which overlapped. Therefore the 
questionnaire was put into use as a 
simple way of arriving at the opin- 
ions of the interested members. 

At the beginning of the work cases 
were few and we did not wait for 
them to accumulate. The result was 
that they averaged about $2.94 for 
each member who obtained a report. 
Now our full-time investigator plans 
his trips in advance and occasionally 
finds two or more concerns to be in- 
vestigated in some one town or city. 
The cost has been worked down by 
such planning to $2.13 a report. 
Some of our members have declared 
that they would gladly have paid 
$20.00 each if necessary to obtain 
some of the reports. 


It has been found to be desirable 
to get a new Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau clearance if the latest on the 
debtor is older than one month. This 
is done before circularizing those 
members whose code numbers ap- 
pear on the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau card. 


Qualifications 


We have found that all men who 
have been previously in credit work 
are not equally qualified to carry on 
the work of a Business Service In- 
vestigator. Much care must be given 
in choosing this representative of the 
Association. He should have tact and 
good judgment, and be a thorough 
observer. A plodder type is to be 
preferred to one with a glib tongue, 
who is incautious in his conversation 
and though rapid, is a somewhat care- 
less worker. 


The debtor generally welcomes the 
proffered assistance—he generally 
has been wondering what to do, but 
has been hesitant about consulting 
anyone. Not over one per cent. 
adopt an antagonistic attitude; but 
much depends on the personality of 
the investigator and his manner of 
approach. 


Contrary to our first opinions less 
than one per cent. of the cases res 







James €. Black 


AMES E. BLACK of the Curlee Cloth- 

ing Co., St. Louis, died suddenly on 
June 27 in Minneapolis, during the N. A. 
C. M. Convention to which he was a dele- 
gate. The St. Louis and the National Asso- 
ciations thereby sustained a most serious 
loss. Mr. Black was an active member oi 
the Associations and presided over the Dr 
Goods Group at the 1928 N. A. C. M. 
Convention. He was also a member of 
Committee IV (Credits, Sales Terms and 
Collections) of the National Wholesale 
Conference held recently in Washington. 


quire the services of the Adjustment 
Bureau. However, we are told that 
the percentage will increase some- 
what in the future, in a measure due 
to general conditions in certain sec- 
tions of our trading zone. 

Another surprise for us was the 
fact that but 35 per cent. of the mem- 
bers are interested, subscribe for re- 
ports. We had anticipated a greater 
number would wish them. However, 
every day or two some member 
wakes up and confesses he has been 
handicapping himself by not secur- 
ing Business Service reports. 


What Has Been 
Accomplished 


One of the largest associations on 
the Pacific Coast since it began its 
Business Service activities and up to 
May 31, 1929, has investigated over 
200 cases. There were on hand at 
the latter date 50 cases awaiting dis- 
position. The average cost of con- 
ducting these investigations was 
$17.20 per case. The cost per mem- 
ber averaged $2.27. The average 
time consumed by the investigator 
was over two days on each. This in- 
cludes the time spent preparing the 
report. Though several cases were 
local, most of them were in country 
districts. One case necessitated a trip 
of 300 miles; another was 260 miles 
from headquarters. Of the total num- 
ber, by a large majority the cases were 
with purveyors of food products; 
next hardware; next general mer- 
chandise stores. Better than one case 
a day is being handled by one of the 
western associations. At first there 
was considerable skepticism on the 
part of many of our members and it 
is but recently that other than the 
Food Chapter or Group began de- 
veloping cases. 

While the creditor with a small 
balance at the time of the investiga- 
tion might seem off-hand not to need 
a report, quite often he turns out to 
be one with a much too large ac- 
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count later on if he does not keep 
posted through all sources of infor- 
mation. Therefore $2.25 or so does 
not appear to him to be a large price 
to pay for insurance of this nature 
though his account for the moment 
may amount to but $10.00. More 
and more it is realized that these 
Business Service reports are not only 
clear indicators of the customers’ 
present condition but are guides to 
what to expect later on if the debtors 
do not receive the assistance of Busi- 
ness Service. 

In the comparatively short time 
since this work was inaugurated 
literally hundreds of cases have come 
up for consideration as to whether 
they were fit subjects for Business 
Service. lt was determined that by 
far the largest proportion of them 
required Business Service; and con- 
sequently examinations were made. 
To indicate the size of the field and 
the realization on the part of the 
Pacific Coast credit managers of the 
benefit this activity is to them, let 
me say that at this writing in one 
of the associations alone there are 
fifty cases “on the docket” awaiting 
disposition. After receiving some of 
these Business Service reports our 
credit managers instead of losing in- 
terest in them become more enthusi- 
astic than they were at first. Nat- 
urally the quality of the reports has 
improved. Our association secretar- 
ies are called up and are told of the 
immense benefit the reports are to 
them. In one case two members 
closed their accounts, one for $12,000 
and another for $5,000, receiving 
their money in full several months 
before the debtor’s affairs were taken 
over by the adjustment bureau. Not 
only the satisfied credit managers but 
grateful heads of concerns write us 
saying “This is your most valuable 
activity”; “Your reports are better 
than anything we have come across 
heretofore”; etc. 

The principal purpose of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men is 
the elimination of waste. Our ma- 
jor activities, the Credit Interchange 
Bureaus, the Adjustment Bureaus 
and the Collection Departments, and 
the Credit Protection Department are 
all working towards that end. From 
now on we should recognize that 
there has been created a new agency 
for the prevention of waste, one 
which will return benefits heretofore 
undreamed of and in proportion to 
its utilization by the membership. 
That agency is Business Service. 
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Sane Regulation of Insurance 


Safeguards Credit and Public Interest 


Vice-President, The Home Insurance ‘Co., New York 


VER since father Adam ac- 
E cepted a ripe, red apple from 

the hands of his charming 
consort, mankind has had to live and 
labor subject to risk and hazard. In 
order to absorb or distribute the 
shocks of material disaster—the ca- 
tastrophe hazard, so to speak—insur- 
ance was instituted and has been de- 
veloped. 

The New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation Bulletin of December, 1917, 
carried an advertisement of the in- 
surance company I have been con- 
nected with for several decades 
which included the trite but true as- 
sertion : 

“Business credit and good fire in- 
surance are inseparable for reasons 
well known to business men.” 

It is hardly possible to say any- 
thing on the subject of the essential 
relation between credit and insurance 
without committing plagiarism or 
stating platitudes—or both. 

It is not necessary to prove that in- 
surance provides a security on which 
most enterprises rest, lacking which 
their projectors would not enter upon 
nor engage in them. “Insurance is 
an acknowledged integral part of our 
National economic system. It is one 
of the foundations of Credit.” It 
has been variously called “the hand- 
maid of commerce,” “the guardian of 
industry,” and “the bulwark of 
trade.” 

Probably the most brilliantly glow- 
ing as wed as comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the service of insurance is 
found at the close of a report of 
French jurists to the Council of 
State many years ago. 


“Insurance may justly be deemed 
one of the noblest creations of human 
genius. From a lofty height it sur- 
veys and protects the commerce of the 
world. It scans the heavens; it con- 
sults the seasons; it interrogates the 
ocean, and, regardless of the ocean’s 
terrors or caprice, defines its perils and 
circumscribes its storms. It extends its 
cares to every part of the habitable 
globe, studies the usage of every na- 
tion, explores every coast, and sounds 
every harbor. 

“To the science of politics it directs 
a sleepless attention; it enters the 
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Director, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


council of monarchs, watches the de- 
liberation of statesmen, weighs their 
motives, and penetrates their designs. 
Founding on these vast materials its 
skillful calculations, secure of the re- 
sult, it then addresses the hesitating 
merchant : 


““Dismiss your anxiety and fear; 
there are misfortunes that humanity 
may deplore but cannot prevent or al- 
leviate. Such are not the disasters 
you dread to encounter. Trust in me, 
and they shall not reach you. Sum- 
mon all your resources, put forth all 
your skill, and with unfaltering cour- 
age pursue your adventures. Succeed, 
and your riches are enlarged; fail, and 
they shall not be diminished. My 
wealth shall supply your loss. Rely on 
me, and for your sake, at my bidding 
the arm of your enemies shall be par- 
alyzed, and the dangers of the ocean or 
the flaming pile cease to exist.’ 


. “The merchant listens and obeys, 
and is rewarded. Thousands, tempted 
by his success, follow his example. 
Those whom it had long separated, the 
ocean now unites. The quarters of the 
world approach each other and are 
bound by the permanent ties of mu- 
tual interest and mutual benefit.” 


Writing on the relations between 
insurance and the public, it is not in- 
appropriate to raise the question as 
to whether the promise of any such 
fullness of service is defeated and its 
execution hampered by legally or of- 
ficially created obstacles, alike ob- 
structive whether the result of ig- 
norance or the product of unworthy 
self-exploitation. 


There is not, I regret to say, space. 


in this article to recite in detail the 
great variety of compulsory and pro- 
hibitive provisions—even the contra- 
dictory requirements of law and of 
reguiations—in the several states con- 
trolling, restraining, or directing the 
operation and the practice of fire in- 
surance in each state. 


State Control of Insurance 


A Bulletin of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. begins a 
thorough exposition of the subject of 
“Supervision and Regulation of In- 
surance” by stating: 


“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that the business 
of insurance is charged with a public 
interest. The same high tribunal has 


asserted and reasserted that insurance 
is not interstate commerce. The su- 
pervision and regulation of insurance 
are exercised by the respective states. 
This business is accordingly subjected 
to the control and regulation of each 
of the states and the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 


There are no “trade secrets” in fire 
insurance. The condition, details of 
operating, underwriting, and invest- 
ment income and of every item of 
outgo, are reported to each one of the 
states with minute particularity. To 
this there may be no reasonable ob- 
jection. Perhaps also, but not cer- 
tainly, it is in behalf of public in- 
terest that the supervision of the fire 
insurance business by official author- 
ities in the respective states should 
extend far beyond the policy and 
practice of most other countries in 
this respect. 


But it is undoubtedly true that the 
variety and diversity of valued-pol- 
icy, anti-co-insurance, anti-compact 
and anti-this-that-and-the-other laws 
—statutes forbidding agreements on 
rates; and others (frequently in the 
same state, strange as it may seem) 
practically forcing all insurers into 
a single bureau or association com- 
mitted to rigidly uniform conduct and 
operation—do constitute obtrusions 
of state control: which hinder rather 
than promote the rendering of the 
fullest service. 


Not many years ago, many of the 
states legislated agreeably with the 
theory that free, open, and unlimited 
competition must be maintained in 
order to prevent the companies from 
creating a fire insurance trust, mulct- 
ing the public and fattening them- 
selves through combinations designed 
to establish exorbitant rates. Later 
the evils, the inequities, and the de- 
moralizations of such conditions in 
a business as readily organized and 
launched (and too often as easily 
wrecked) as fire insurance became 
apparent, and a variety of anti-dis- 
crimination laws, so called, have been 
enacted, revised, altered and amend- 
ed, including, or supplemented by, 
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statutes of many different applica- 
tions requiring this or proscribing 
that, until, as one thoughtful com- 
mentator has pertinently remarked : 
“Doubtless the legislatures erred in 
attributing to the competitive principle 
greater possibilities of good than it 
was calculated to afford, even to the 
extent of setting it up as fetish and 
sacrificing to it all the possibilities of 
good that may flow from combined 
effort. That old idol has fallen from 
its high estate. It does not follow, 
however, that the legislatures will do 
well in sacrificing it too expeditiously 
on the altars of the great god Regu- 
lation.” 

That old, familiar bottle-holder for 
the arsonist and accomplice of the in- 
cendiary, the valued policy law, 
might not be regarded as a positive 
obstacle to service, but it undoubted- 
ly makes it more costly. It is sub- 
versive of the wholesome theory that 
the insurance contract is one of in- 
demnity only and not a gambling 
venture, a form of contract which 
has been repeatedly denounced by 
high authority as contrary to good 
public policy. It renders other salu- 
tary regulations, provisions, and 
safeguards inoperative and invalid; 
it furnishes a pernicious suggestion 
to the tempted, and causes a greater 
fire loss cost. It has been repeatedly 
and strongly condemned by jurists, 
insurance commissioners, state gov- 
ernors and eminent economic author- 
ities for several decades, and still it 
is embodied in the statutes of half 
the states in the Union. 


The Valued Policy Law 


Many such well-considered and 
cogently presented opinions regard- 
ing the essentially vicious nature of 
the valued policy law (which, as is 
well known, makes the full amount 
of the policy payable if the property 
is destroyed, irrespective of the val- 
ue thereof) might be quoted if space 
permitted. 

Laws proscribing or restricting co- 
insurance or average contribution 
provisions are found in the statutes 
of more than one-third of the states. 
Such laws are generally the result of 
misapprehension, misinformation or 
ignorance respecting one of the fun- 
damental principles of insurance 
which has been recognized and em- 
ployed from the beginnings of the 
institution of insurance. 

A university professor, who is a 
thorough student of insurance, has 
written : 

“Tf the cost of the loss of property 


by fire is to be equitably assessed, it is 
just as important that property be in- 


sured to an agreed-upon valu or the 
rate adjusted for the deficiency as it is 
that it be not overinsured. The rate in 
fire insurance depends not only upon 
the amount of the fire loss, but diso for 
individuals upon the percentage of 
value that is insured. Suppose a city 
had decided that it must raise $1,000,- 
000 for public expenditures and that 
the property value to be levied upon 
was $100,000,000. This would necessi- 
tate a tax rate of one per cent. Now 
if this tax is to be levied as a propor- 
tional one, that is, each citizen is to 
pay in proportion to his property, it is 
necessary if equity is to be secured 
that the property of each be returned 
for taxation at its true and full value 
or at some uniform value. If one-half 
the property owners return their prop- 
erty at one-half its value, they will pay 
into the treasury only $250,000, while 
the other half of the citizens will pay 
$500,000. If the first group are per- 
mitted to reduce their valuation for 
tax purpose, then the rate must be in- 
creased in order to raise the $1,000,000 
for the public needs. If likewise a 
definite sum must be raised to pay the 
fire losses, this sum should be assessed 
upon property owners alike, that is, 
upon some definite valuation, it makes 
no particular difference whether it is a 
100 per cent. or an 80 per cent. valu- 
ation, so long as each return his prop- 
erty on the same basis and has applied 
to each the same rate. 

“The present method of schedule- 
rating risks is one under which the 
hazards incident to each risk are ana- 
lyzed with the purpose of securing 
from each his equitable contribution to 
the fire loss fund. Each owner of 
property under this system, when it is 
properly applied, is induced to im- 
prove his risk and thus reduce the fire 
loss. The rate must be derived from 
some assumed and definite value of the 
property, just as the tax rate cannot be 
determined without knowing the value 
of the property from which the rev- 
enue is to be derived.” 


Manifestly no standard or system 
of rating fire risks can be consistently 
utilized or applied, as proper and 
satisfactory service to many large 
interests requires, while and where 
valued policy and anti-co-insurance 
laws prevent the equal application of 
rating methods and premium charges. 


In a number of states, the compa- 
nies are required to file their forms, 
clauses, permits, rules of practice, 
and details of operation, subject in 
many instances to departmental crit- 
icism or disapproval. This seriously 
interferes with the effort to provide 
concurrent, equivalent coverage on 
properties of similar kind, or even 
of identical ownership, if located in 
more than one state. 


Need of Uniform Laws 


Many states impose individual and 
peculiar requirements as to contract 
provisions or liability assumption and 
make mandatory special forms and 
clauses, while, as above stated, other 
states tend rather to the “thou shalt 
not” theory of regulation. Uniform- 
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ity or consistency of practice or of 
coverage is, of course, impossible yp. 
der such conditions, and so the de 
velopment of the service of fire in. 
surance to meet the requirements 
created by the developments of trade 
and industry is precluded or ham- 
pered. 

The desirability of more nearly 
uniform legislative and administra. 
tive regulation of the fire insurance 
business has been repeatedly asserted 
by state officials whose observation 
and experience have led them to per. 
ceive and remark thereupon. I will 
quote only one such authority, the 
recent capable incumbent of the of- 
fice of Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, James A. 
Beha, from whose address to a Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, I take these excerpts: 

“Insurance regulation should remain 
the function of the individual states. 

This, however, cannot be maintained 

without greater uniformity of insur- 








ance laws. Risks extending beyond ly 
the confines of a state should be able yea 
to obtain in each state uniform cover- Vit 
age under uniform insurance regula- 
tions.” Ge 
Ch 
“Only by unanimous action of the wh 
insurance commissioners in the direc- ‘: 
tion of insurance legislation can we | (0 
hope to keep insurance regulation asa | ad 
state right. That it always should re- | ati 
main the sacred right of the state need | atl 
not be argued here. fo 
“. . . As reasonable men, we can- ne 
not, at the present time, however, deny 
the justice of some of the criticism di- 
rected toward some of the insurance be 
laws on our statute books. Let us help is 
to remove the occasion for any just 
criticism of the insurance laws.” te 
a’ 
“Personally, I am convinced that 0 
the interests of the assured, the insur- | 
ance companies as well as the public G 
at large are best promoted by har- C 
monious co-operation between the in- d 
surance departments and the legisla- 
tive branch of our government. To ¢ 
accomplish this, the insurance commis- t 


sioners must keep abreast of their 
times, have vision, must grow with the 
growing outlook of the insurance busi- 
ness and must secure for the insur- 
ance world sane laws clearly expressed 
and capable of being carried into effect 
without confusion or disagreement for 
the greater benefit of all concerned.” 
In those states where the insurance 
business may be conducted as other 
business activities are conducted, 
without undue legislative or official 
interference, the public interest’ is 
best served. That conclusion is well 
demonstrated when the conditions 
and the cost in states having the least 
legislative and official regulation, and 
restriction with those having the 
most. Where the interference 18 
least, competitive enterprise can be 
depended upon to provide the best 
and cheapest service. 
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A Poor Perch 


for the 
American Eagle 


Abstract of address by 


Gen. James G. Harbord 


President 


Radio Corporation of America 


HE struggle for leadership in 

! international commmu- 

nications has shifted sudden- 
ly and dramatically in a few brief 
years to radio, bringing a new and 
vital problem to the United States, 
General J. G. Harbord, who was 
Chief of Staff of the A. E. F. and 
who now is President of the Radio 
Corporation of America said in an 
address before the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men at its thirty- 
fourth Annual Convention, in Min- 
neapolis. 

In this new struggle, General Har- 
bord pointed out, the United States 
is hampered by a careless attitude 
toward obtaining its share of the few 
available precious wave lengths—all 
of which soon will be gone, while 
Great Britain, long the dominant 
cable power of the world, is tremen- 
dously strengthened by a merger of 
cables and radio which enables her 
to present a united front and escape 
the weakening influence of cutthroat 
competition. 

“The time when Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany are unit- 
ing radio and cables,” General Har- 
bord said, ‘‘seems to be the time taken 
by our country to keep them apart. 
What others unite to secure leader- 
ship in communications we divide. 
The long deliberations which preced- 
ed the consummation of the cables- 
radio merger in Great Britain saw 
in our country the enactment of the 
White Act of 1927, which in plain 
terms forbids any purchase of radio 
by cables and vice versa. 

“While this provision is understood 
to have been inserted under the 
minority lash in the last days of the 
drafting of the law, its purpose no 


doubt was to preserve the competi- 
tion, in form at least, between the 
two methods of communication, ra- 
dio and cables.” 

Back of the entire problem, as out- 
lined by General Harbord, is the un- 
questioned dominance of underseas 
cable lines by Great Britain, a dom- 
inance which gave her an advantage 
in international trade and strength- 
ened her position in the War. He 
traced briefly how Great Britain was 
ready after the Armistice to obtain 
exclusive rights to the Alexanderson 
alternator and place orders for 
$5,000,000 with the General Electric 
Company, and how that company, 
on the appeal of President Wilson, 
who saw that such control would 
mean British dominance of radio, re- 
fused the offer. That left the Gen- 
eral Electric without a customer for 
the alternator on which it had spent 
huge sums and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America was formed with 
the co-operation of the National Ad- 
ministration to furnish such a cus- 
tomer and to create an organization 
in radio strong enough to hold its 
own in the United States, against 
foreign competition. 


American Leadership 
Threatened 


General Harbord said it was due 
to the efficiency and high powered 
energy of this corporation more than 
any other human agency that the 
United States enjoyed its dominant 
world leadership today, but that that 
leadership now is threatened by the 
merger in Great Britain and plans 
for mergers in other foreign coun- 
tries of cables and radio, which com- 
munications companies in America 
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are forbidden by law to meet with 
similar moves. 

“This new combined British com- 
munications interest will affect Amer- 
ican relationships in every part of 
the world,” General Harbord proph- 
esied. “There will hardly be a port 
or a principal city on the planet 
which will not be reached by British 
communications. American trade in 
every quarter of the globe cannot but 
be profoundly affected. The Na- 
tional Defense of the United States 
must reckon with the planetary dom- 
ination of communications by the 
British. 


Our Dread of Monopoly 


“Such is the result of the action 
of the far seeing British race under 
the lash which American progress in 
radio has applied. They are a wise 
old people who centuries ago under- 
went the diseases of national ado- 
lescence through which we are still 
passing. Her ‘politicians abuse one 
another as do our own, but as against 
the outside world Britain’s policy 
changes little with the advent of one 
party or another on the political 
stage.” 

The American psychology as to 
corporations and the suspicion and 
dread of monopoly are difficult to un- 
derstand, General Harbord said, and 
they appear to be somewhat peculiar 
to our country. He pointed out that 
a corporation, in American public 
opinion, is incapable of having a lofty 
ideal of the honor of our country 
which would easily be conceded the 
character of an individual director 
if he owned the same identical busi- 
ness. 

“No international agreement yet 
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allocates to the several nations the 
very limited number of short wave 
lengths that are available for radio 
telegraph or other radio purposes,” 
General Harbord said. “Nations 
are themselves in haste in now mak- 
ing such allocations to their own na- 
tionals. These allocations are al- 
ready being duplicated, with conse- 
quent interference which is to be set- 
tled by the foreign offices concerned, 
on the basis of priority and the pub- 
lic character of the service rendered. 
Under a plan by which any nation 
allocates such wave lengths to private 
use, or to interests alleging an inten- 
tion to go into radio telegraph ser- 
vice but not prepared to do so at 
once, that nation stands to lose the 
wave length to some wiser and more 
alert country. 

“Tt is not conceivable that Congress 
desires to cripple the leader in a great 
industry, but the interpretation thus 
given the law is having that effect— 
an effect that will be loudly applaud- 
ed in a number of foreign coun- 
tries.” 








The great strides which American 
radio has made since 1919 stand as a 
tribute to those who at that time 
realized the necessity for unification 
in its field, General Harbord contin- 
ued, and if the supremacy of Amer- 
ican radio is to be maintained, and 
dominance in the entire field of inter- 
national communications attained, we 
must match the characteristic long- 
sighted statesmanship of Europe with 
statecraft of equally broad vision. 


Unified Service Necessary 


“Such an important work as the 
daily clearing of thousands of inter- 
national communications vital to the 
industrial welfare of our nation can- 
not safely be entrusted to a system 
compounded of scattered companies 


representing private interests and 
semi-public’ institutions working 


against another highly unified for- 
eign group. Leadership is not thus 
obtained.” 

In facing the new problem of ra- 
dio, General Harbord said, public 
opinion must be taught that this mod- 
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ern servant is in a position similar 
to that which confronted the tele 
phone, the street railway, gas and 
electric companies some years ago, 
The people have learned that there 
can be but one efficient telephone ser. 
vice at a time in a town; only one 
franchise to a street railway to run 
down a given street. Such monopo- 
lies, he said, have come to be recog. 
nized and regulated. 

“Far better to preserve the Amer- 
ican position in world communica- 
tions by permitting mergers and com 
binations,” General Harbord con. 
cluded, “and by submitting them to 
some form of control in the place of 
the technical forms of competition, 
than to see the leadership pass to 
foreign hands. 

“Sitting between the hind legs of 
the British lion with the tail of that 
noble beast wrapped around his neck 
will be a poor perch for the Ameri- 
can eagle from which to recover lost 
leadership in world communications.” 


An Active Year’s Work 


For the Fire Insurance and Fire Prevention Committee 


URING the year 1928-29 
the Committee on Fire In- 
surance and Fire Preven- 


tion of the N. A. C. M. has con- 
tinued its co-operation with the 
leading fire prevention organizations, 
including the National Fire Waste 
Council, National Fire Protection 
Association and National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The secretary of 
the committee, as the Association’s 
accredited representative in the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council; has at- 
tended all of the meetings of the 
council at Washington, and at the 
meeting on September 28, 1928, ad- 
dressed the Council on “Developing 
a Positive in Fire Prevention.” 


The committee’s representative on 
the council has also served as chair- 
man of the council’s Committee on 
Fire Casualty Statistics. This com- 
mittee has been working for three 
years to secure dependable statistics 
on deaths and injuries caused direct- 
ly or indirectly by fire. At the coun- 
cil meeting in March, 1929, the com- 
mittee brought in a report covering 
a total of 15 months, for states con- 
taining approximately one-third of 





Chas. E. Meek 


H. P. Reader 


the total population of the United 
States. 

Deaths caused by fire in these 
states during the 15 months aggregat- 
ed 2,023. Of these, 1,290, or 63.9 
per cent., were in cities; 690, or 34 
per cent., in the country; and 43, or 
2.1 per cent., not stated. Injuries 
totaled 4,889, of which 3,926, or 80.3 
per cent. were in cities; 906, or 18.6 
per cent., in the country, and 57, or 
1.1 per cent., not stated. 

As to age and sex, 36.2 per cent. 
of the deaths were of male adults; 
26.2 per cent. of female adults; and 
31.2 per cent. of children under ten 
years of age. Injuries showed 57.5 
per cent. male adults; 23.9 per cent. 
female adults; and 11.9 per cent. 
children under ten. 
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As to type of occupancy involved, 
1,349 deaths, or 66.7 per cent. of the 
total, took place in dwelling houses. 
Injuries in dwelling houses totaled 
2,218, or 45.4 per cent. of the total. 
In 8.6 per cent. of the deaths and 
11.7 per cent. of the injuries, no 
building was involved. 

Probably the most significant and 
useful information developed by the 


committee had to do with the causes . 


of the casualties. Of the total of 
2,023 deaths, 1910, or 94.5 per cent. 
resulted from burns; 51 from suffo- 
cation or inhalation of smoke and 
gases; 10 from exposure; 16 from 


panic or jumping from buildings; | 


9 from shock; and 27 from general 
accidents in connection with response 
to alarms, falling from ladders, and 
traffic accidents due to false alarms. 

Of the total of 4,889 injuries, 
3,760, or 77 per cent., resulted from 
burns, 241 from suffocation or in- 
halation of smoke and gases; 180 
from exposure; 137 from panic or 
jumping from buildings; 23 from 
shock; and 548 from’ general acci- 
shock; 548 from general accidents. 
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Flammable liquids were responsible 
for 490 deaths and 1,305 injuries. 
Of the 490 deaths, 34 resulted from 
the use of flammable liquids in light- 
ing devices; 295 from heating de- 
vices; 62 from power devices; 31 
from cleaning operations; and 68 
from other uses of flammable liquids. 
This important point, brought out by 
the committee’s ‘investigations, will 
be strongly stressed in the National 
Fire Waste Council’s publicity pro- 

m. 

The Committee on Fire Insurance 
and Fire Prevention has also con- 
tinued its active co-operation with the 
Nationa] Fire Protection Association 
in support of the model arson law, 
and takes this opportunity to thank 
the secretaries, officers and members 
of the many local Associations which 
have given such loyal and effective 
support to this campaign. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the states in which our committee has 
worked with the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association on the model ar- 
son law campaign during the past 
three years: 


STATE 1927 1928 1929 


Vv 


V 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


6 


Thus far in 1929 six new states 
have enacted the model arson law. 
These are Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and West Virginia. This makes 
a total of 22 states in which the law 
now operates. Prospects for the en- 
actment of the measure in several 
additional states are excellent. 


Co-operation with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in con- 
nection. with Fire Prevention Week 
and other fire prevention activities 
has been particularly effective during 
the past year. This has been due 
largely to the willingness of Mr. T. 
Alfred Fleming of the Underwriters 
to give our committee, on many occa- 
sions, the benefit of his wide experi- 
ence and his valuable counsel. 

The committee consisted of Charles 
E. Meek, Chairman, Chemical Bank 
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& Trust Co., Brooklyn; H. P. Read- 
er, Director-Sponsor, Cannon Mills, 
Inc.. New York; H. G. Barbee, 
Hampton Roads Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co., Norfolk, Va.; H. J. 
Forsdick, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
New York; W. W. Harding, West- 
inghouse Lamp Co., New York; 
Charles Jost, Barrett Co., New York; 
F. W. White, National Electric Sup- 
ply Co., Washington; and N. Y. 
Schofield, Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake 
City. 


Adjustment Service Increases 


HE Adjustment Bureaus Sys- 

tem has continued to progress 
during the past year and the scope of 
the services rendered has broadened 
with favorable results to creditors 
throughout the commercial world, ac- 
cording to the convention report of 
the N. A. C. M. Adjustment Bureau 
Executive Committee, whose chair- 
man is I. B. Davies, Bradley Knit- 
ting Mills, Delavan, Wis. The re- 
port says: 


The facilities of the estates department 
are being recognized as a national institu- 
tion in the rehabilitation and liquidation 
of business, as is manifested by the interest 
and co-operation of creditors generally 
throughout the National system. 

‘Credit executives should appreciate the 
value of this medium for the organized 
control of estates under court procedure, 
visualizing the effect if all of our 28,000 
members would co-operate in pooling their 
interests in every case in which they have 
a claim. 


Big Growth in Collections 


The year’s growth in the National sys- 
tem has perhaps been more marked by the 
increase in the collection services than in 
any other one activity, and at the present 
time there is available a highly trained and 
efficient organization specializing in the 
collection of accounts in all of the prin- 
cipal trade territories. 

Many bureaus have formulated plans for 
a diversified service to local members, in- 
cluding free demand and personal contact 
services, which has materially assisted in 
increasing the volume of business. The 
traveling adjuster service has been ex- 
panded to a point where this service is 
available in practically all Bureaus main- 
taining a collection department, on a per 
diem basis. 

The Adjustment Bureau inspector, who 
entered upon his field duties in February, 
1928, has completed a detailed survey and 
report of 48 approved bureaus with the re- 
sult that there is a closer co-ordination of 
effort and a marked trend toward a stand- 
ardization of system insofar as is prac- 
ticable. This work has also been of ma- 
terial assistance to the local associations in 
that it comprises a complete survey of 
the methods and procedure of adminis- 
tration of estates and the operations of the 
collection department, with recommenda- 


tions for effecting economies and efficiency 
in operating, not available through the 
medium of the usual audit, 

_ This service has also been rendered to 
five bureaus which have requested recog- 
nition from the National department. It 
has been deemed inadvisable to increase the 
number of affiliated units, but rather to 
strengthen and broaden the scope of the 
present bureaus by centralization in the 
established district organizations. This 
National service has been highly com- 
mended and will react favorably for all the 
local associations, directly by the applica- 
tion of the uniformity in operation as 
recommended, and indirectly by the better 
understanding and co-ordination of prin- 
ciples, policies and ethics as applied to the 
administration of estates and the adjust- 
ment of accounts. 

The National department has given spe- 
cial attention to the promotion of the in- 
terests of affiliated bureaus by direct mail 
advertising, circulars and through the 
medium of the press and magazines. 

The adjustment bureaus as a whole have 
indicated decided progress during the year 
which can be attributed to an appreciation 
of the scope of the services offered and the 
value of a concentration of effort to min- 
imize the credit losses with economy and 
efficiency, to which policy this department 
is dedicated. 


The Blindfold System 


WHOLESALER had had a 

lot of trouble in getting a cer- 

tain retail client to pay his bills—not 
to pay them promptly, but to pay 
them at all, according to the Kalends 


of the Waverly Press. Finally, los- 
ing patience, he wrote the merchant 
in question a rather threatening let- 
ter and received this reply: 


“Dear Sir—What do you mean by 
sending me a letter like the one you 
‘wrote on the tenth inst.? I know how 
to run my business. 

“Every month I place all my bills in 
a basket, and then figure out how much 
money I have to pay on my accounts. 
Next I blindfold my bookkeeper and 
have her draw as many bills out of 
= basket as I have money to pay 
or. 

“Tf you don’t like my way of doing 
things, I won’t even put your bills in 
the basket.” 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Collection of Attorneys’ Fees 


Q. Kindly furnish us with a list of 
the states allowing the collection of an 
attorney’s fee on accounts collected by 
an attorney on a signed contract with 
the following clause: 

“The invoice of bill covering this ship- 
ment is payable at the offices of the 
Blank Company in Fort Worth, Texas. 
If the amount of said invoice as covered 
by this order is not paid at maturity, 
according to the terms as above stated, 
and same is placed in the hands of an 
attorney for collection, then said pur- 
chaser agrees to pay a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee in addition thereto.” 

A. A provision such as this is generally 
enforceable just like any other provision 
in a contract and we know of no particu- 
lar states which have a definite rule or 
statute on the subject. 


Bad Checks 


Q. If an officer of a corporation pays 
for merchandise delivered to him with a 
worthless check, can he be held per- 
sonally liable in the states of Virginia 
and Tennessee? 

A. It is assumed that the officer who 
signed the check knew that it was to be 
delivered at the time and place of actual 
delivery and that the consideration actually 
received for the delivery was to be so re- 
ceived. 

The law of New York provides, in this 
behalf (and we are advised that the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee statutes are similar 
in purport), that: 

“Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud, shall make, or draw, or utter, or 
deliver, any check ... upon any bank... 
knowing at the time of such making, utter- 
ing, drawing, or delivering that the maker 
or drawer has not sufficient funds in, or 
credit with, such bank . . . for the payment 
of such check, although no express repre- 
sentation is made in reference thereto, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and if money 
or property is obtained from another there- 
by is guilty of larceny and punishable 
accordingly.” 

Thus it will be seen, noting the ital- 
icized portions of the above quotation, 
that the officer of the corporation would 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 

to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding | rights 
and liabilities. Such die should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 
—E. P. P. 





be guilty of an oftense provided the other 
elements necessary to constitute the same 
are present. If an officer of a corporation 
signs a check and himself delivers it in 
return for merchandise, knowing that there 
are not sufficient funds to cover, he is un- 
questionably guilty. Again if an officer 
of a corporation signs a check and delivers 
it to a third person, with instructions, ex- 
press or implied, to redeliver to another and 
obtain property therefor, knowing that there 
are not sufficient funds in the bank, he is 
likewise guilty of the offense. In short, 
it need not be one’s own check that is made, 
drawn, uttered or delivered in order to 
constitute an offense. 


Royalties 

Q. Supposing a concern leased cer- 
tain patent rights to another concern 
and royalties were to be paid by the sec- 
ond concern. The second concern got 
into financial difficulties and were un- 
able to make payment of these royalties. 
Could these royalties be set up as a pre- 
ferred claim against ordinary creditors? 


A. In our opinion, royalties payable 
under a lease of patent rights are not en- 
titled to rank as preferred claims in bank- 
ruptcy, but if the business were operated 
by a receiver or trustee in bankruptcy the 
agreement to pay royalties would in all 
likelihood be binding upon the Receiver or 
the Trustee as respects any goods manu- 
factured during the receivership or trustee- 
ship. 


Waiver of Exemptions Under 
Bankruptcy Act 


Q. Can the maker of a hote drawn 
with the following clause waive the ben. 
efits of any exemptions under the bank. 
ruptcy law, after the drawer has passed 
through bankruptcy and obtained his 
discharge: 

“Value received. The makers and en- 
dorsers of this note hereby waive pro- 
test, and the benefit of any exemptions 
under the Homestead or Bankrupt Laws 
as to this debt, and agree to pay all ex- 
penses incurred in collecting the same, 
including fifteen per cent attorneys fees, 
in case this note shall not be paid at ma- 
turity.” 


A. In our opinion, the bankrupt cannot 
so waive the benefits of any exemptions 
under the bankruptcy laws because such 
a waiver would be contrary to public 
policy and to the purpose of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the discharge in bank- 
ruptcy would discharge the note. We have 
found no case in point, however. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia in the 
cases of Saul vs. Bowers, 155 Ga. Rep. 
450 and Morris Fertilizer Company vs. 
White, McCurdy Company, 158 Ga. Rep. 
38, which involved the legality of a promis- 
sory note containing a provision for trans- 
fer and assignment of the maker’s home- 
stead rights, sustained the legality of a 
copyrighted note drawn up by a law firm 
in Georgia, which note contained pro- 
visions for the transfer and assignment of 
the maker’s homestead rights. So far as 
the state of Georgia is concerned, these 
decisions settle the legality of the trans- 
fer of such homesteads to holders of notes 
containing such provision. 


Sales 


Q. Where goods are sold “deliv- 
ered” and the customer pays the freight 
and deducts same from invoice, on which 
amount should he properly calculate his 
cash discount? 

A. In our opinion a cash discount should 
be figured on the price of the merchandise 
exclusive of the freight. 
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Collection Problem Solution 


Offered by Association Collection Departments 


By E. C. Libby 


Manager, Collection Department, Portland (Oregon) Association of Credit Men 


T the present time, when 
A nearly all of the approved 

Adjustment Bureaus of lo- 
cal associations of credit men have 
their own Collection Departments, 
and when each month carries its an- 
nouncements of additional ones be- 
ing formed, it seems natural to take 
them as a matter of course. Yet fif- 
teen years ago there were but few 
in existence and these were eyed ask- 
ance by the National Association, the 
jocal associations, and the member- 
ship at large. 

Modern business demands sound 
practical reasons, as well as logical 
theories, for pronounced changes in 
its structure or operation. In order 
to excel, or even to keep abreast of 
competition, constant efforts to prog- 
ress must be made, and such efforts 
usually are along the lines of im- 
proving quality or service and of re- 
ducing costs. 

Whether an association is fulfilling 
its duty to its membership depends 
entirely on the extent to which it as- 
sists them in the solution of their 
problems. 

Collections constitute one of the 
principal problems of every credit 
manager, who handles his collections 
according to whatever system or 
method his own experience has 
proved to be best suited to his needs. 
There are, however, always a num- 
ber of accounts which require atten- 
tion of a special type or which de- 
mand more time than he can give, 
and these constitute a special credit 
problem. 

It is a duty of his association to 
assist him in the solution of this 
credit problem, as in any others, and 
the fact that the membership at 
large is demanding this assistance is 
indicated by the number of Collection 
Departments which have been and 
are being formed in the various local 
organizations. 

It is true that collection agencies 
almost from the inception of credit 
in business have been in existence for 
the express purpose of giving this 
assistance—and to make profits for 
their proprietors. Some of them 


have been and are very efficient. Un- 
fortunately, however, there have been 
many of the opposite type, and ex- 
perience with them has been not only 
unsatisfactory and expensive, but, in 
some regrettable cases, has been 
financially disastrous. 


The desire to eliminate experiences 
of the latter sort, as well as to im- 
prove on the existing service and 
rates of the legitimate agencies, has 
been a potent factor in developing the 
organization of Association Collec- 
tion Departments. 

The three essentials which a credit 
manager considers before placing his 
accounts for collection are: Reli- 
ability, Service, Rates.. 

Reliability -is paramount, since su- 
perior service at low rates is wasted 
if the money collected is not remitted. 
Service is next in importance, since 
the primary object in referring col- 
lections is to recover upon them. 
Rates demand consideration when 
reliability is assured and service is 
satisfactory, since the lower rate in 
such cases insures a greater net re- 
turn for the creditor. 


Reliability 


Association Collection Depart- 
ments are better able to comply with 
these requirements than privately 
owned mediums can hope to be, not- 
withstanding the fanciful claims 
made by some of the latter. 


Reliability is assured through the 
ownership by the association, super- 
vised by directors elected by the 
credit managers from their own num- 
ber, and administered by men se- 
lected by the directors. 


The suggestion that access to In- 
terchange records may lead to pre- 
mature insolvencies has very little 
weight as an objection against the 
Collection Department plan. The 
theory has repeatedly been proved 
fallacious in the first place; and in 
the second, the directors’ policy may 
easily prevent this use of the records. 

Suppose now, to answer another 
opposition argument, all the various 
creditors of a merchant decide to re- 


fer their accounts for collection at 
about the same time. There are two 
advantages in having them placed 
with the association’s Collection De- 
partment. If the customer can work 
out of his difficulty, he is more likely 
to do so if one collection medium is 
handling all accounts against him 
than if several are competing for his 
available money. If he is insolvent 
and cannot work out, the centering 
of the accounts with the association 
is conducive to having the insolvency 
handled by the association, with the 
customarily more favorable results 
in its economical administration. 


Service 


It is in the field of service that 
Collection Departments can excel 
over their privately owned competi- 
tors. Handling collections is similar 
to handling credits in that familiarity 
with the territory, conditions, and 
customers is of untold value. The 
volume of business handled by a Col- 
lection Department supported by the 
bulk of its membership not only tends 
to increase this familiarity, but en- 
ables the department to handle claims 
for many members almost as cheaply 
as they could for one. 

Despite the extravagant claims 
made by some solicitors that their 
concern has an infallible method 
which succeeds. where all others fail, 
there are but three basic methods for 
handling collections, and they may be 
briefly summed up: write, see, or sue. 
Naturally there are variants of these, 
but they are merely off-shoots. 

Writing, which includes the use of 
telegrams, is of course the most com- 
monly used method. Compare the 
effect on a delinquent debtor of a let- 
ter from a credit men’s association 
with that of one from a privately 
owned medium. In the former case 
he realizes that he is dealing not only 
with his creditor, but with an asso- 
ciation which probably includes most 
of his other creditors, and that his 
record for payment may have consid- 
erable effect on his future business 
relations. In the case of a privately 
owned medium, his reaction is more 
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nearly one of antagonism because of 
a third party’s interfering in a mat- 
ter which he feels should exist only 
between himself and his creditor. 


While the form letter method is as 
old as the collection business and has 
been relegated to the scrap heap by 
most successful collection mediums, 
it is still in vogue with many agen- 
cies, even though they claim to use 
other methods. 


An adjuster for a Western Asso- 
ciation recently called on a debtor 
who agreed to make a cash payment 
and provide for the remainder with 
post-dated checks. The debtor was 
confident of being able to meet the 
checks on their due dates, he said, 
because only one other creditor was 
pressing him and that creditor was 
using the same set of form letters as 
he was on his own accounts. Having 
received but three of the seven let- 
ters of the set, he reasoned that he 
would not be forced to pay until the 
entire set had been used! 


Seeing a debtor personally offers 
the best chance of collection and has 
other advantages which no other 
method possesses. The debtor’s ar- 
guments can be overcome on the 
spot. His business location, the ap- 
pearance of his store, and the amount 
of his stock can be appraised. His 
records frequently can be inspected ; 
his own appearance, apparent busi- 
ness ability, and methods of handling 
the trade can be observed. Local 
references can be interviewed. Trav- 
eling adjusters make use of the most 
progressive and most _ effective 
method for handling collections. 


Costs of Collection 


Travelling is expensive, however. 
Collection agencies cannot afford to 
send out adjusters unless their ex- 
penses are guaranteed, or the rates 
are high, or the volume of business 
justifies it. Association Collection 
Departments which are supported by 
their members handle a volume of 
business which enables them to use 
adjusters to a greater extent than 
can any agency. One association has 
as many as seven adjusters on the 
road at one time. Another sends 
men for trips of 1500 or 2000 miles, 
and does it with profit to the asso- 
ciation, and at a more reasonable cost 
to the members than competing agen- 
cies charge for simply writing letters. 

Associations, or their component 
Bureaus, have occasion to handle in- 
solvent estates or to operate credit- 


ors’ extensions at various points in 
their territory. Adjusters can han- 
dle collections at such points without 
additional expense or without con- 
flicting with their primary duties, 
and give the members of the asso- 
ciation a personal representation 
service both prompt and effective. 

Attorney's lists attempt to give 
representation in every city, town and 
hamlet. While some are undoubtedly 
superior to others, the representation 
depends entirely on the legal talent 
available and willing to accept repre- 
sentation at the price quoted. As a 
result no list is infallible. By check- 
ing up through its adjusters, and 
comparing results obtained by com- 
peting representatives, the association 
Collection Department is in posi- 
tion to know just which attorneys 
are best able to handle the business 
in any locality. 

The volume of business handled 
by an association in its territory usu- 
ally results in such a volume of for- 
warded accounts as to make it very 
attractive to attorneys who represent 
the association. This reacts favor- 
ably upon association service as com- 
pared with that received by sporadic 
forwarders. The knowledge that 
they will also receive legal business 
in connection with insolvencies and 
other matters which may be turned 
their way by the associations is an 
additional inducement to the attor- 
neys’ doing association work. 

As a result, Collection Depart- 
ments rarely find it advisable to con- 
fine their forwarding to one list, but 
use those who bond the representa- 
tives that the associations have found 
are best qualified in each city. 

The spread of the collection de- 
partment idea among the local asso- 
ciations, and the development of the 
traveling adjuster service, is one of 
the most progressive steps in the 
credit phase of business. It can be 
confidently expected that it will con- 
tinue until it is practically universal 
throughout the nation. Just as the 
Credit Interchange system enables a 
member to secure information on al- 
most any customer anywhere, so 
eventually, it may: be expected that a 
member will turn a delinquent ac- 
count over to his local association 
Collection Department with the real- 
ization that it will be presented per- 
sonally for collection within a com- 
paratively short space of time, and 
that an intelligent report and a 
prompt remittance will be received. 
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Association Collection Depary. 
ments are here to stay. As long as 
they receive the support of the bulk 
of their membership, are properly 
supervised by their directors, and 
managed and operated by competent 
personnel, they will not only cop 
tinue, but will give an increasingly 
effective, reliable, reasonable seryjge 
to their membership in solving one of 
the latter’s principal problems, 


Legislation 

HE activities of the N. A. CM 
Legislative Executive Commit. 
whose chairman is Irving I 
Jones, International Heater (, 
Utica, during the past year were con 
fined largely to study of proposed 
model statutes and to the support of 
various state laws. The report of 
the Committee sums up the year’s 
work as follows: 


tee, 


In co-operation with the American Ar- 
bitration Association and other organiza- 
tions, the Association actively supported 
the Uniform State Arbitration Act and 
was instrumental in securing its passage in 
five states—Arizona, Connecticut, Louisi- 
ana, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

The Association, which is a member of 
the National Fire Waste Council, worked 
for the enactment of the Model Arson Law 
framed by the National Fire Protection 
Association, and aided in securing its pass- 
age in Arkansas, California, Delaware 
North Dakota, South Dakota and West 
Virginia. 

One of the most important matters 
which came to the attention of the counsel 
for the Legislative Committee, W. Ran- 
dolph Montgomery, was the question of 
amending the law to give protection to 
holders of checks drawn on banks which 
fail before the funds are received by the 
payee of the instrument. 

A so-called Bank Collection Code, pre- 
pared by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, containing provisions designed to pro- 
tect holders of checks drawn on defunct 
banks, is under consideration and has been 
teferred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Association. If endorsed 
by the Banking and Currency Committee, 
the code will receive the active support of 
the Legislative Committee next Association 
year. 

During the past year the counsel for the 
committee drafted a proposed Model Bad 
Check Law, Model Bulk Sales Law, False 
Statement Law, and Assumed Name Law. 
The committee has approved the draft of 
the Bad ‘Check Law and the False State- 
ment Law. F ; 

The committee had under consideration 
the Uniform Chattel Mortgage Act, pre- 
pared by the Commissioners op Uniform 
State Laws, but has not made definite pro- 
nouncement with respect to this bill. 

The Association also supported the Fed- 


eral Anti-Fence Bill and circularized the 


general membership in support of it. 
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Foreign Credit Work 


Gets Increased Attention from American Business 


P. M. 
HAIGHT 


International 
General 
Electric Co. 
N: Y. 


Chairman 
Foreign 
Credit 
Exec. Com. 


HE awakening of a greater 
T national consciousness in the 

importance of foreign trade 
and international relations and their 
effect on the country’s economic de- 
velopment has occasioned greater call 
for the services of the Foreign De- 
partment and of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the N. A. 
C. M. during the past year. 

Among the outstanding develop- 
ments has been the practical co-op- 
eration established with the Interna- 
tional Association for Promotion 
and Protection of Trade, with head- 
quarters in London and with affili- 
ations and branches throughout Con- 
tinental Europe and other parts of 
the world. This co-operation has 
taken the form of an interchange of 
credit information for the mutual 
protection of members of both or- 
ganizations, and has also provided 
means for handling Collections and 
adjustments in this country through 
the Adjustment Bureaus of the N. A. 
C. M. local associations, with the 
same facilities afforded to members 
of our associations in their dealings 
on the Continent. 

An interchange of travelers’ intro- 
ductions is also in operation whereby 
members of our Association, visiting 
Europe on business, have at their 
disposal the facilities of hundreds of 
credit organizations in various Cities. 

Continued co-operation between 
the two organizations will establish 
the principles of proper credit grant- 
ing on an international basis. 

The spread of credit association 
work abroad along principles simi- 
lar to our own is going forward. 


The credit association in Cuba is 
continually strengthening its value to 
Cuban business. Recently the chair- 
man of our Supervisory Committee, 
while in Porto Rico, found great in- 
terest there in the establishment of a 
credit association which would make 
credit co-operation available to the 
business men of that country. It is 
possible that within a short time a 
branch of our organization may be in 
operation there. 


In other parts of the world there 
is an awakening interest in credit as- 
sociation work. This, at the mo- 
ment, is largely along trade group 
lines, one of the leaders being the 
electrical industry in which credit as- 
sociations are operating in almost all 
of the important foreign trade cen- 
ters. Other industries have trade 
groups, and it is hoped that when 
these become more firmly established 
they can be joined together in strong 
credit organizations in foreign coun- 
tries, and ultimately in an organiza- 
tion in which the credit bodies of all 
countries will participate. 


Foreign Credit Surveys 


The Foreign Department during 
the past year started a series of sur- 
veys on credit and collection condi- 
tions in foreign countries. This, for 
the time being, has been limited to 
Latin America. Results have proved 
to be a unique and worthwhile com- 
pilation of this information, which 
has been widely published in trade 
journals and newspapers. 


The Foreign Credit Executive 
Committee has also surveyed various 
matters of primary interest in foreign 
credit work, and co-operated with 
other organizations in promoting 
worth-while movements for the im- 
provement of foreign trade facilities. 

The Foreign Department has been 
called upon during the past year to 
take up problems brought to its at- 
tention by various members. Through 
the Weekly Confidential Bulletin is- 
sued regularly by the department, a 
résumé of credit and economic condi- 
tions in foreign countries has been 
made available, as well as an inter- 


change of experience between mem- 
bers of foreign trade subjects. 

At various meetings in connection 
with foreign trade, such as the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, the 
Association through its Foreign De- 
partment has co-operated in group 
conferences on credits, to outline the 
importance of credits in foreign trade 
and the best means of safeguarding 
the foreign credit risk. 


Tenth Year of F.C.1. B. 


The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau is completing its tenth year 
of. operation, rendering a unique and 
important service to members of the 
Association who avail themselves of 
this special service. The member- 
ship consists of leading firms in 
American export trade. 


The reference files of the Bureau 
are constantly increasing and now 
number well over 320,000. Over 
107,000 reports were issued during 
the year. The Bureau with its in- 
creased contacts is in a better posi- 
tion than ever to render prompt and 
efficient service in regard to the pay- 
ing habits of foreign buyers in all 
countries. 

The Bureau is receiving increased 
recognition abroad and the advan- 
tages of membership are reflected by 
the more careful attention paid by 
foreign buyers to transactions with 
members. This is clearly evidenced 
in the success of the “moral suasion” 
service. This has been used to an in- 
creasing extent with satisfactory re- 
sults, having assisted in the settle- 
ment of accounts amounting to many 
thousands of dollars, which in the 
ordinary course would not have re- 
ceived proper attention from the 
debtors. 

An important development in the 
bureau has been the increased activ- 
ity in trade groups. The Drug and 
Chemical Export Club is completing 
its fifth year of efficient operation. 
The hardware and allied trades group 
is now in its third year. A Food and 
Allied Products Export Club has 
been in existence for over a year. 
A textile group has been started. 
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One Month’s Convictions 
(April, 1929) 
Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 





CASE 
C. Arida & Co. 
New York City 
(Kimonas & Un- 
derwear ) 
Wm. H. Rinehart, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
(General ) 


Gilworth Hat Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
( Millinery ) 
Hirsch & Bros. 
New York City 
(Cloaks & Suits) 


Haimowitz Bros. 
New York City 


(Silks & Dress 
Goods) 
Moskowitz & Green- 
berg, 
New York City 
(Dresses ) 


Joseph Zucker 
Zucker Radio Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
( Radios) 


G. E. Phillips, Trad- 
ing as 
Tatum Service Station 
Tatum, S. C. 
(Service Station) 


Samuel Suchman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(China & Glass- 
ware) 


Joe Nacol 
Port Arthur, Texas 
(Dry Goods) 


Joe Lieberman 
Olney, Texas 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 


Sophia Abraham 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 


American Radio & 
Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
( Radio) 
R. E. Hopson 
Louisville Hotel 
Louisville, Ky. 


Meyer Romick 
Lufkin, Texas 
(Dry Goods) 


Int’l Wholesale . Gro. 


Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
(Grocery ) 


INDIVIDUAL 


Antonius Arida 
Louis Levin 


Wm. H. Rinehart 
J. A. Jacobsen 
Julius Mabel 


Benj. B. Hirsch 


Morris Haimowitz 


Max Moskowitz 


Joseph Zucker 
Sam Pearlman 
Max Weber 


G. E. Phillips 


Samuel Suchman 


Joe Nacol 


Joe Lieberman 


Sophia Abraham 


Nicholas Koslowsky 


R. E. Hopson 


Meyer Romick 


Vito Bon Ventre 
Joseph Quattrone 


CHARGE 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 


Conspiracy to conceal assets 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 


Violation Nat'l Bankruptcy Act 
Issuance False Financial Statement 


Issuance False Financial Statement 


Issuance False Financial Statement 


Concealment and conspiracy 
Concealment and conspiracy 
Concealment and conspiracy 


Using mails to defraud 


Violation Penn. State False State- 
ment Act 


Vio. Perjury 
Contempt 
Contempt 


Conspiracy to conceal assets 


Contempt 
Vio. Perjury 


Postal Laws & Conspiracy 


SENTENCE 
yr. 1 day suspended each 


_— 


years suspended 
years suspended 


Nh 


_ 


yr. 1 day 


to 


mos. suspended 


Deferred 


Deferred 


Deferred 
Deferred 
6 mos. in Mercer County Jail 


2 years in Atlanta Penitentiary 


Deferred 


Fined $750 and 2 yrs. suspended 
sentence 


Falls County Jail until order of 
Court complied with 


Committed to County Jail 


Fined $250 


Committed Jefferson County Jail 


4 yrs. (Suspended) 


Fined $500.00 
Fined $500.00 


Total Convictions from June 1, 1925 to April 30, 1929—703 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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Direet et. tr # 
Multiplication 












Multiplies directly. The extension (product) 
is printed by the depression of a single key. 


Also adds, subtracts, and accumulates totals. 
Posts ledger, statement and proof journal 
or any similar combination of records at one 
time. Prints totals by the depression of only 
one key. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
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Burroughs 


Accounting Machine 


Includes an ordinary typewriter for descrip- 
tions. 


Adaptable to a wide range of general account- 
ing work, including Billing, Pro-rating, Pay- 
roll, Distribution, Cost Records, et cetera. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a demon- 


stration or check the coupon below. 


6257 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send more information about the Burroughs Accounting Machine on the work I have checked: 


Invoice calculated and written at 
one time. 


Billing 
Combined with other records. 


Stock Records 1) 


Of quantities — values — or both 
quantities and values together. 


Accounts Payable 
Ledgers with or without remittance 
advice—or j -voucher" system 
instead of ledger— including regis- 
tration of invoices. 


Distribution |) 
Labor — materials — a 
sales—ex 


separatel 
. y 
combined with other records. 


Payroll (] 
On cash or check payments includ- 
ing extension of time tickets, etc. 


Accounts Receivable 
Ledger, statement and proof journal 
in combination—ledger and end of 
month statement—with or without 


Costs CC typewritten description. 
Figuring labor, material, distribu- Sales Audit |] 
tion, summaries, cost sheets, etc. 
By clerks and ments, cash 
Pro-rating oO charge and C. O. D. 
Of expense, payroll, costs, ete. Inventory (] 


i cei eee naan 


WUE onais 


BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING 
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CreditProtection Department 


Gains in Prestige with Prosecuting Officials 


COMPARISON of | Ilast 
year’s report of the Credit 


A Protection Department and 


that of this year, published on this 
page, brings out several interesting 
and encouraging facts. The propor- 
tion of convictions to indictments in- 
creased eleven per cent. Thirty-two 
fewer requests for action were re- 
ceived this year than last, showing 
the Department is working as a de- 
terrent among fraudulently inclined. 
But the outstanding feature of the 
reports from the three divisions of 
the Association is the emphasis laid 
upon the increased co-operation that 
has come from Federal and state au- 
thorities. 


Eastern Division 


Maxwell S. Mattuck, Director- 
Counsel of the Eastern Division, re- 
ports the following: 


During the last fiscal year the East- 
ern Division Credit Protection Depart- 
ment besides handling the investiga- 
tions requested by the subscriber's to 
the Credit Protection Fund devoted 
considerable time and effort in aiding 
the United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York in his 
general investigation of bankruptcy 
conditions, which investigation has re- 
sulted thus far in the conviction and 
imprisonment of several attorneys and 
the disbarment from practice of a 
number of others. 

This investigation was aided in great 
measure by a survey of bankruptcy 
conditions in the Southern district of 
New York as prepared by investiga- 
tors of this Association. e 

Important service has also been 
rendered to Congressional Committees 
engaged in investigating bankruptcy 
conditions in various judicial districts 
of the United States. 

The Association is also co-operating 
with counsel for the Bar Association 
of the City of New York, former As- 
sistant to the Attorney General Dono- 
van, in the investigation which he is 
making into bankruptcy administra- 
tions. 

The Eastern Division investigators, 
numbering 14 with a supervisor, have 
received the wholehearted co-operation 
of both Federal and State prosecutors 
as well as the Post Office inspectors 
and the agents of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice in the battle against those. in- 
dividuals whose mission in life appears 
to be to cheat and defraud. 


The Central Division 


In the Central Division, Edward J. 
Hess, who assumed the position of 
DirectorsCounsel ~ last November, 
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CREDIT PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 


East. West. 
Div’n. Div’n. Total | 


Cent. 


April 30, 1929 Div’n. 





ST 


MONTH OF APRIL 





Number of CONVICTIONS................... 13 8 0 2) | 
Number of Persons Indicted............ css... 18 16 5 0 
Formal Requests Received............-...-.-... 26 14 2 2 
Formal Requests Not Warranting Prosecution. . 23 17 1 | 


Sareea TSN 
Report of Cases Handled for Fiscal Year Period 
May 1, 1928 to April 30, 1929 


Number of CONVICTIONS................... 138 106 17 261 | 
Number of Persons Indicted...............0---. 237 157 39 483 | 
Formal Requests Received...................... 259 305 as 608 
Formal Requests Not Warranting Prosecution.... 192 196 30 418 


Report of Cases Handled from June 1, 1925 to April 30, 1929. 


Total CONVICTIONS since June 1, 1925...... 396 255 52 703 | 
Total Persons indicted since June 1, 1925........ 793 654 128 1575 
Total Indictments Pending Today............... 245 321 43 el) 
Total Cases Pending Today..................... 370 487 71 928 
Formal Requests Received since June 1, 1925.... 1203 1233 223 2659 
Formal Requests Not Warranting Prosecution.... 610 542 114 1266 | 
ee 
Estimate of Recoveries for Estates Through the Department's Activities. 
I eo esac we pancic ool $581,514.03 
ee Gee ee ee ek eth 512,700.56 
leben WibtilenttGs 5s 2:2. ice oecle leben se ee. 102,021.00 | 


$1,196,235.59 | 














CREDITORS SERVED AND LIABILITIES INVOLVED 
1928-1929 

EASTERN DIVISION 
Subscribers | SS ee 1,966 CUS eB oy $ 653,637.91 
Non-Sabecrtbers. ..........0c000 6,713 RIED. a nosesarvicvcects 1,898,745.13 
8,679 $2,552,383.04 

CENTRAL DIVISION 
RIL oo hnc a cadssce neces 4,200 RS oin'g. soo adbtahen $1,866,579.34 
Non-Swbscribers ................ 12,101 SDE Neccvaw cotasdenac 4,750,452.92 
16,301 $6,617,032.26 

WESTERN DIVISION 
NR i bE REE Rie cc ooaces 549 SDD cea ca ea scnas $326,288.85 
GROOMED... 0. < os acincneene 1,869 SONOS ‘5 sins dc easeose Gio tease 628,104.54 
2,418 $954,393.39 


RECAPITULATION COVERING FOUR YEARS OF OPERATION 


1925-26 23,524 $11,895,535.33 
1926-27 31,922 8,257,719.11 
1927-28 37,728 14,476,398.87 
1928-29 27,398 10,123,808.69 

120,572 $44,753,462.00 
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3,637.91 
8,745.13 





2,383.04 


6,579.34 
0,452.92 





7,032.26 


6,288.85 
8,104.54 





4,393.39 
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gives the following account of Credit 
Protection activities : 


The directorship of the Credit Pro- 
tection Department in the Central Di- 
vision was taken over by your present 
counsel on November 15, 1928, after 
nearly six months of the fiscal year 
had elapsed. Since that time I have 
visited the principal points in the di- 
vision to make the acquaintance otf 
those in the department as well as of 
the various local associations, and for 
the further purpose of creating better 
co-operation between our representa- 
tives and the various public officers 
where it was most needed. 

One of the outstanding and signifi- 
cant things impressed on me was the 
good- -will and unquestionable standing 
of this department with the authorities 
in the various cities visited. 

During my six years as a Federal 
prosecutor, | have found that the fore- 
most consideration given to evidence 
presented of an alleged illegitimate 
transaction was the source from which 
such evidence came and the reasons be- 
hind its presentation by interested out- 
side agencies. Undoubtedly this is true 
of all public officers, so that it is only 
by the sincerity of its purpose and the 
tenacity of its efforts that the Credit 
Protection Department has been able 
to attain its present standing in the 
official world, with the results that it 
has to its credit. 


It is gratifying to note that there has 
been a material increase in the pro- 
portionate number of persons indicted 
during the past fiscal year compared 
with the number of cases investigated, 
indicating more thorough investiga- 
tions and a higher regard for the de- 
partment by the public authorities. 

Too much commendation cannot be 
given to the Federal and state authori- 
ties for the unhesitating co- -operation 
given to this department and its in- 
vestigators. 


Western Division 


Protection. 


The third year of the Western Di- 

vision Credit Protection Department 
just concluded has been in many re- 
spects the most satisfactory as to 
progress. 


During the past year the number of 
cases submitted to the department for 
investigation was materially less than 
the preceding year. On the other hand, 
the percentage of indictments and 
convictions was much higher. This is 
indeed a satisfactory condition. It 
means that our work has become more 
effective and being so, is decreasing 
the number of cases of commercial 
fraud. 

Our relations with the prosecuting 
Officials, both Federal and state, have 
been most satisfactory. It is the firm 
conviction of your manager that pres- 
ecutors today have a better insight 
into the activities of the Credit Pro- 
tection Department and the reasons for 
its existence than ever before. 

The apathy on the part of some 
creditors in aiding the investigation of 
cases is still a serious obstacle. 


. Owen S. Dibbern, Manager of the 
Western Division, gives this sum- 
mary of the year’s work in Credit 


in Business 


/mportant Records are 
Usually Written with, 


ANFORD'S , 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years* 
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“Records that have 
faded away areworth 
no more than no rec- 
ords at all.” 
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HE dollars and cents protection they 
afford is ample reason for fidelity 
bonds on your employes. But there 
are many collateral advantages. For in- 
stance, the influence they exert in the 
establishment of a sounder credit rating. 


Our agent in your city will be glad to 
give you the facts—without obligation. 


‘United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 


MARYLAND 





Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 
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Showers 


It is paradoxical that 
one of the most modern 
and effective protective 
devices — the sprinkler 
—creates, nevertheless, 
a hazard of no mean 
proportion. 


While it protects busi- 
ness offices, stores, plant i 
and warehouses against <a 
outbreaking fire, the 1; 
posibility of damage to : 
property by water due 
to some fault in the 
system—freezing, acci- 
dental damage, etc., is 
imminent. The only 
way to recover a loss of 
this nature is through 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance 
Why not ask 
National Liberty 


Agent in your town 
about this coverage? 





















































709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 





















Over $78,000,000 Losses 
Paid Since Organization. 


Can You Analyze a 
Statement? 
(Continued from page 17) 


at which this condition is reached is 
dependent upon the ratio of net 
worth to debt and not upon the 
amount of the debts. 

The trend of this ratio would be 
an important consideration in con- 
nection with those cases where 
further extensions of credit are 
asked. It is worth noting that these 
cases are ones in which data for 
studying trends would be at hand if 
statements are regularly required over 
the life of the credit extended as 
suggested earlier. 

The ratio of net worth to fixed 
assets measures the extent to which 
the owner supplies his own produc- 
tive assets for use in the business. 
Such things are buildings, machinery, 
fixtures, etc. These should usually 
be provided by the owner and the 
amount his net worth exceeds these 
is the amount of his own capital 
available for use in operations. 

The ratio of merchandise to re- 
ceivables should be studied as a 
means of determining the effects of 
varying amounts of the two upon the 
first ratio mentioned. Since receiv- 
ables represent goods which have 
been sold they are always at a high- 
er basis on their cost than is mer- 
chandise on hand. Too heavy re- 
ceivables as compared to merchan- 
dise might therefore indicate that the 
current ratio should be somewhat 
higher than the standard used for 
comparison, in which receivables 
were more normal. 

In connection with this ratio it 
must be said that in periods of fall- 
ing prices large inventories are a dis- 
advantage, and at times of business 
crisis they mean great losses for their 
owners. It may readily be seen from 
what has been said that to properly 
read any financial statement the an- 
alyst must consider the condition and 
trend of business in general. 


Collection Efficiency 


Sales of receivables measures col- 
lection efficiency. The standard for 
comparison is the relation between 
sales and the amount of receivables 
which might ordinarily be expected 
to be on hand at the end of the period 
under the credit terms existing. 
Again it is not money amounts but 
relationships that count. 


There is a definite relationship be- 
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tween sales and merchandise. The 
smallest inventory which can be cag. 
ried, and still meet all requirements, 
the better. There are just two con 
ditions under which the reverse might 
be true. In a period of rising prices 
a merchant might increase his inven. 
tory and make profits by rises ip 
prices. Such a merchant is speculative 
and though credit might be granted 
him indication of his speculative ten- 
dency should be made on his state. 
ment and filed for reference. Again, 
low inventories may give rise to an 
apparently good sales to merchandise 
ratio when the real truth is that in- 
ventories are far below normal due 
to the merchant’s attempt to bolster 
up his credit position by not buying 
goods and creating current liabilities 
thereby. 


Sales to net worth measures the 
degree to which capital is efficiently 
employed. It seems that little need 
be said here except that there is the 
possibility of overtrading as well as 
doing too little business with the capi- 
tal employed. In general, however, 
the higher this ratio the better. 


A most important ratio is that of 
sales to fixed assets. We all know 
of concerns whose chief difficulty in 
the period of stress following the 
World War was their large invest- 
ment in fixed plant and inability to 
cut down production without great 
losses. Credit grantors might have 
saved much in such cases by refusing 
to grant credit where they saw the 
ratio of sales to fixed assets falling 
off. 

The remaining two ratios together 
with many others not mentioned 
might be considered by the credit 
manager and their use can be readily 
seen. Space prohibits a discussion 
of these here. 


Standards of Comparisons 


Having determined the ratios de- 
sired for a given business there still 
remains the problem of determining 
standards with which to compare 
them. If previous statements of the 
Same concern are at hand, and it has 
been suggested they should be in 
every case where prior dealings have 
been had with this firm, a compari- 
son of present ratios with similar ra- 
tios on such previous statements is 
highly desirable for the question of 
deciding upon the relative importance 
of these various ratios. Some may 
indicate strength and others weak- 
ness. The analyst must form his 
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conclusions on the basis of all of 
them. 

In the past the credit manager has 
considered all of the relationships 
here discussed, but he has not re- 
duced them to measurable terms. 
Now that they are measured it seems 
that we have simply complicated the 
fnal decision by providing a number 
of mathematical figures for analysis. 
At least we have in mathematical 
form now certain things which were 
hefore merely vague generalizations 
and mental reservations. 


It is possible to attach more or 
ess standard weights to the various 
ratios computed and to combine the 
showings presented by them. Here 
is offered one set of weights. 

Current ratio about 25% 
Worth to debt 25% 
Worth to Fixed , 

Sales to Rec 

Sales to mdse 

Sales to Fixed 

Sales to worth 

Profit to sales 

Profit to worth 

These are original weights but ap- 
proximate those used by certain bank 
credit men. One ratio is not weighted. 
Merchandise to receivables is one 
ratio so variable in its importance 
and in what it indicates that it is 
deemed advisable to give it no weight 
in the above mathematical computa- 
tion. Due consideration should be 
given it in each case, nevertheless. 


Summary 


In conclusion let us summarize 
what has been said. Note that this 
isnot an attempt to outline a set pro- 
cedure but rather to indicate what 
seems the more important phases in 
statement analysis and to point out 
the principles involved. 

First, the statement analyst must 
understand statement nomenclature 
and content. 


Second, it must be made certain 
that the statements to be analyzed 
have been properly prepared. In or- 
der to be sure of this it is advisable 
that it be required that statements be 
prepared by reliable public account- 
ants. 

Third, the process of statement an- 
alysis must be made a continuous 
process over the life of the risk as- 
sumed. 

Fourth, relationships and _ not 
money amounts are the all important 
consideration. The more important 
telationships to observe are ten in 
number : 


Current ratio 

Worth to debt 

Worth to fixed assets 
Merchandise to receivables 
Sales to receivables 

Sales to merchandise 
Sales to net worth 

Sales to fixed assets 

Net profit to sales 

Net profit to worth 


Fifth and last, standard ratios 
must be established with a founda- 
tion in just as broad an experience 
as is possible. With these the rela- 
tionships of the prospective risk must 
be compared, the results of each 
such comparison combined with those 
of other comparisons and the net 
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profit taken as a measure of the 
credit standing of the prospect. 


His Paying Habits 
HE bulletin of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men re- 
ports the following conversation : 
“Why, my dear man, I wouldn’t 
cash a check for my own brother.” 
“Well, you know your family bet- 
ter than I do.” 


Wherever you may travel 
Aetna protection goes with you 
See the Aetna-izer in your community 
He is a man worth knowing 


(Ad No. 3 in a series on Credit Insurance Statistics) 


200 


Different Lines of 


Business 


Insured! 


From Iron and Steel to Incandescent 


Bulbs, from Coal to Corsets, from Lum- 
ber to Leaf Tobacco—we insure them all. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in these lines 
and in Hair Nets, Incubators, Molasses, 
Suspenders, Umbrellas, Fire Works and 
literally every other business you can 
think of—carry 


Ameriean Credit Insurance 


Leading concerns in all these lines carry 
American Credit Insurance because first, 
it fully and completely protects their 
book accounts against abnormal, unfore- 
seen credit losses; second it provides them 
with a highly-efficient, nation-wide Col- 
lection Service. 


Credit Managers, our representative will 
explain fully the scientific application of 
American Credit Insurance to your indi- 
vidual business. Send for him. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CrepD1T- INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M*‘ FABDEN, passipant 


Offices in AH Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicage, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
tlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Mentreal, etc. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Credit Protection Funds 





















































Atte 
- e gee whole 
Transactions—Statement of Assets and Liabilities Re 
Wit 
Red 
Cor 
ANALYSIS OF FUND TRANSACTIONS, YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1929 Rel 
On 
First'Credit Second Credit how ' 
Total Protection Protection Wi 
Fund Fund towa! 
ee PE ss ts oS awe aac hs ne nwpaied mane eines ain} dwenwiee $489,708.50 $489,708.50 >... (a) 
Add: Collections on pledges (uncollected pledges considered only as contingent assets) 7 (0: 
see note 2 and analysis of transactions respecting pledges in memorandum 1 below _ 193,553.64 16,641.55 176,912.00 
DI SOGiL Cire ne CORO r. |. : le salahs Wopme aiemd al MNES ena kibd Wee's «+ ob sie e'n 29,466.58 29,041.40 425.18 Of 
- - defin: 
, , 712,728.72 535,391.45 177,337.27 ufact 
Deduct: Expenditure (not including campaign expense of Second Fund carried as princ 
deferred expense—see statement of assets and liabilities below) —  ................ 381,940.52 381,940.52 whol 
Cnn MT WE. ses. e s,s occ cence tae. $330,788.20 $153,450.93 $i 17,3372) 
Memorandum 1—Analysis of Transactions Respecting Pledges, Year Ended April 30, : “ ee 
ee cr $ 55,552.66 §5.55266 $....28 
ee TONE... w IED ll = a oo Sais < nv wdc cucowwsccvccccccccesschihe 294 803.25 1,025.75 293,777.50 
wa 350,355.91 56,578.41 «293,777.50 
I Os 6 unas uu bvnise-¥ be Ame Bee me pines oa Gn be 8,767.94 8,767.94 _ 
341,587.97 47,810.47 «293,777.50 
Deduct: Collections on pledges............... a ek a 193,553.64 16,641.55 176,912.09 
Balance uncollected at April 30, 1929.............ccccececececeeecececcacsecess $148,034.3 33 $ 31,168.92 $116,865.41 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FIRST AND SECOND CREDIT PROTEC 
TION FUNDS AT APRIL 30, 1929 
Assets: 

RDI BIN oS in smic 6 ain W ee ln Shag Se « Shinn whb< soe cece dues > $ 76,898.25 $ 19,405.22 $ 57,493.03 

i COM Le CRE so. wise s - Am ea edin hie sees benia bene ope see eceeccdtae > 100,000.00 50,000.00 50,000.00 

Marketable bonds—at book value; market value, $98,095.63....................000. 100,755.40 75,755.40 25,000.00 

I rs eles Ee a eit ie ate cee toa tl ae EE 2,477.36 2,146.81 330.55 

Advances for travel expense.............. ETE rea eer i a 6,473.65 6,473.65 + coe 

Deferred campaign expense of Second eee Coe AC eat. ; 48,823.80 908.93 47,914.87 

Uncollected pledges (considered as contingent assets)—see note 2 and separate 

ee AL. BED s ak ben ddundieacwksecacduicpe ‘cedadeidc . -'cocewedd 
335,428.46 154,690.01 180,738.45 
Liabilities: 

Re a ead re sine pn - ~ seb pe’ © vee onpe seks sSaees 4,640.26 1,239.08 3,401.18 
Unexpended Balances of Credit Protection Funds at April 30, 1929 $330,788.20 $153, 450.93 $177,337.27 
Memorandum 2—Uncollected Balances of Pledges at April 30, 1929: 

i REN I Ss bbs «clk ocho MWR n do vid b's Meine Bix's'e dle ocd0 cde pnersaadode $ 6,384.38 $ 6,384.38 >. 

Et de cleans ab chic Senge obhné sine +4 +42 amaombe © 5,802.28 SO2Z8 lv sls 

a es pbeskcaseennshegnesiastcceveenoael 3,329.50 3,329.50 .< oa 

Seen mereeeier See Cee Mee 8. PU ow en sonclbeciaepeecebescc cecnebcune 15,375.00 556.25 14,818.75 

Neen ne nen re ol, eilainuh a cade Siem oth wre ta nacho ete Vebatee & 117,143.17 15,096.51 102,046.66 

$148, 034. 33 $ 31,168.92 $116,865.41 
Memorandum 3—Total of Unexpended Balances of Credit Protection Funds and Uncol- Eas * 
epted immcraad Pies Ol OE I, TIED. «noc. ccs scnccccecscocrsevessounpess $478.8: 822. 2.53 $184,619.85 $294,202.68 








Nore 1: Pursuant to procedures established by the Association, furniture and fixtures acauired for use by the Credit Protec- 
tion Department during the current and prior years, although paid for out of Credit Protection Funds. are not considered as part of 
such funds. For this reason the value of said furniture and fixtures is not included as part of the Credit Protection Fund assets. 


Note 2: In view of the nature of the uncollected pledges of contributions to Credit Protection Funds, such pledges are cot 
sidered by the Association as contingent assets until actually collected, and are displayed accordingly in the foregoing statement. 


Certiricate: We have audited the accounts and records of the First and Second Credit Protection Funds of the National Association of Credit 
Men for the year ended April 30, 1929. and are of opinion, subject to the comments with respect to furniture and fixtures and uncollected pleders 
contained in notes 1 and 2, that the foregoing statement correctly presents (1) an analysis of transactions of such funds for said year and (2) ® 
statement of the assets and liabilities of such funds at April 30, 1929. 
PACE, GORE & McLAREN, 


Accountants and Auditors 
New York, N. Y. 


June 10, 1929 


Record of Thirty-Fourth Annual N. A. C. M. Convention, June, 1929, Minneapolis. 
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Taking Unearned Discounts 
(Continued from page 27) 


Attempting educational work in both 
wholesale and retail trades 

Returning checks 

Withdrawing discount privileges 

Reduction of discount rate 

Correspondence and personal visits 

Refer all disputes to the association 

One trade admits that it does not know 
how to meet the situation. 

What is the attitude of your members 
toward sales terms of manufacturers? 

(a) to wholesalers 

(b) to retailers (where some sales are 

made direct to retailers) 

Of ten replies to this question, seven 
definitely indicate dissatisfaction with man- 
ufacturers direct-to-retailer selling policies, 
principally due to differences in terms, the 
wholesaler not being protected. 


COLLECTIONS 


To what extent are collections made by 
credit bureaus or other agencies? 


Nineteen replies were received to this 
enquiry. Only six indicate that more than 
50% of collections are made by credit bu- 
reaus or similar agencies. Eight report 
practically no agency collecting except 


. where other methods fail. 


What is the policy in your trade with 
respect to charging ‘interest on past due 
accounts ? 

There are nineteen answers to this ques- 
tion. Only three trades report any definite 
policy of charging interest and insisting 
upon payment and in these three cases the 
practice is not followed by all members. 
Sixteen trades report either no systematic 
policy, or no policy at all. 

What is the estimated loss to wholesalers 
where this practice is not followed? 

Of sixteen replies, eleven state definitely 
that the loss cannot be estimated. Those 
who attempt estimates state that such losses 
range from 1/10 of 1% to 2/3 of 1% on 
volume. 

Do the members of your trade exchange 
cost of doing business percentages based on 
a uniform classification of accounts? 


If so, based on net sales at 100%, what 
is the percentage of bad debt losses? (Give 
estimate if accurate figures are not avail- 
able.) 

Seven reply definitely “Yes.” Six reply 
definitely “No.” Six reply that no very 
effective effort is made. 


Answers were not confined to those re- 
plying in the affirmative to the preceding 
question. The bad debt losses reported 
range from .008745 to as high as 5% 
(estimated). 


What are the principal causes for these 
losses ? 


The replies are summarized as follows: 

Lack of merchandising ability 

Lack of education 

Ignorance of small independent retailer 

Lack of good credit information 

Disregarding credit information 

Lack of sound business methods in 
wholesaler-dealer relations 

Inexperience 

Bad management 

Lack of capital 

Selling unreliable small stores with no 
rating 

Unscrupulous dealers 

Poor credit management on part of 
wholesaler 

Lack of credit policies and control 

Retailers’ failure to adopt modern meth- 

s 

Too free granting of credit 

Business incompetency. 
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pop up over night and waste 
away with equal celerity. 
There has been nothing mush- 
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Get the MOST out of 


your insurance agent 


Do you regard him merely 
as the “payee” when pre- 
miums came due? Or are 
you availing yourself of his 
expert advice on construc- 
tion problems,—fire pre- 
vention, sanitation, etc.? 


His counsel is worth money 
to you. And it may be had 
for the asking. GET it! 


Look up the “Springfield” 
Agent in YOUR town. 


Springfield Fire and 


Marine Insurance Co. 
80 years of Property Protection 
Springfield, Mass. 
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rel of the same unbreak- 
able material as fine foun- 
tain pens, with ever-wear- 
ing, built-in finish in 
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pocket or desk—and eco- 
nomical too! ; 
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The Year 1928-1929 
(Continued from page 24) 


might be capitalized for the extension 
of our National program with all its 
arms of service. In this I foresee 
the betterment of conditions both lo- 
cally, by districts, and nationally to 
the end that our vision for national 
and even world supremacy as a busi- 
ness association for service may be 
more fully realized, more appreciably 
and more universally adopted and 
supported. The plan appeared to 
have merit, and being impressed with 
its possibilities I approved it. The 
organization of this council is now 
well under way and definite progress 
has been made. 


Our situation in membership pre- 
sents a problem for our earnest con- 
sideration. While we show a loss in 
numbers for the year just concluded, 
such loss is largely due to circum- 
stances beyond our power to control, 
and much of it is accounted for in 
mergers, liquidations and withdraw- 
als of branch houses from territories. 
Still we maintain in our present 
membership the cream of the Na- 
tion’s business interests, who have 
given something in the way of serv- 
ice to our Association and have, 
therefore, realized in greater meas- 
ure in returns and consequent appre- 
ciation of its merit and worth. Our 
membership activities too were re- 
tarded to a considerable extent in the 
Eastern and Central Divisions that 
they might not detract from our ef- 
forts in behalf of the Credit 
Protection Fund. 

The campaign for funds will be 
over this year, and it is my recom- 
mendation to the incoming régime 
that the ensuing year be devoted to 
well organized and systematic cam- 
paigns for the selling of our organ- 
ization and its efficient arms of serv- 
ice to the many unfortunates—I 
would term them—those whose lack 
of membership and ignorance of the 
value of it deprive them.of the won- 


derful privileges and benefits to be 
derived. 


new 


New Members 


My suggestion would be for com- 
plete organization locally and _ na- 
tionaily this fall for active cam- 
paign work throughout the year 
1930 under the counsel of a carefully 
selected National Membership Com- 
mittee and under the able leadership 
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of an efficient National Sales Map. 
ager. While in union there js 
strength, in added numbers there wil] 
be greater strength and greater po. 
tentiality. The more members we 
are able to serve, the better we shall 
be able to serve. Through the ip. 
creased revenue we shall be better 
able to extend and increase the eff. 
ciency of our services. 

Finances have been a problem jg 
view of our decrease in membership, 
We are dependent perhaps in finane. 
ing our budget about 90 per cent, 
upon our per capita dues, and I urge 
the serious consideration of our 
financing problem in connection with 
that of membership. Actually our 
present financial situation is com 
mendable for we are within our bud- 
get and are firmly established on 
practically a cash basis. 

In organization we have encoun 
tered this past year several major 
problems. The entire membership 
regrets the loss to the Association of 
the services of the former manager 
of the Western Division, Ben B. Tre- 
goe, and the subsequent resignation 
of the manager of the Central Divi- 
sion, E. B. Moran. We wish them 
every success in their new lines of 
endeavor. These vacancies have been 
filled after very careful considera- 
tion by men of outstanding ability 
and general qualifications. I bespeak 
for them your hearty support and co- 
operation. 


It is fitting that I should close with 
an expression of hearty appreciation 
and thanksgiving for the splendid en- 
couragement and support extended to 
me from all quarters; from the offi- 
cers and the directors, the past presi- 
dents, the executive manager, divi- 
sion managers and every branch of 
our splendid and efficient staff. It 
has been a wonderful year to me and 
1 have thoroughly enjoyed my respon- 
sibilities and the discharge of my du- 
ties. When I turn over the gavel of 
authority to my worthy successor, 
I shall do so with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and regret. 

As your President I shall bid you 
an affectionate farewell—as your co- 
worker I shall continue to strive for 
bigger and better achievements for 
the Association. The task imposed 
upon me through your confidence 
and courtesy I have found to be one 
filled with joy in the giving of serv- 
ice and pleasure in all the contacts 
made. 
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The Business Library 
(Continued from page 4) 


where necessary, actual methods are 
described in detail. The decisions 
arrived at in each case are then stated, 
and at the end comes the commen- 
tary, initialed “M.T.C.” or “N.H.B.” 
to show which of the two commenta- 
tors handled the particular case con- 
cerned. The commentaries develop 
alternative policies, or show why, in 
the opinion of the commentator, the 
procedure adopted was the logical 
one to follow. 

This volume of the Harvard Busi- 
ness Reports will naturally exert a 
stronger pull on the sales executive 
than the credit executive. However, 
its publication affords an opportunity 
for exercise of that co-operation be- 
tween credit and sales departments 
concerning which we talk so much 
and do so little. The reviewer there- 
fore ventures to suggest that inas- 
much as there are doubtless many 
sales executives who have not had 
their attention called to these useful 
Reports, each credit executive who 
reads this review might well appoint 
himself a committee of one to carry 
the message to Sales Manager Gar- 
cia. It will certainly do no harm, 
and it might happen to do some real 
good. 
If the sales executive follows the 
suggestion, he is very unlikely to be 
disappointed, for this is the first vol- 
ume which has presented in conven- 
ient and usable form the current ex- 
periences, the accepted policies, 
methods and practices of leading in- 
dustrial organizations for handling 
important problems in advertising, 
selling, merchandising and manage- 
ment. The Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration is 
again to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of a difficult and a worth- 
while job. 


Managing Office Workers 


PRACTICAL OFFICE SUPERVISION. Glenn 
« Gardiner. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
N. Y. 1929. 295 pp. $3.00. 


The literature of office manage- 
ment has heretofore centered chiefly 
in such problems as office layout, fil- 
ing, supplies, machinery and_ the 
standardization of forms, methods, 
equipment and routine. In this vol- 
ume Mr. Gardiner deals particularly 
with the supervision of office work- 
ers, and suggests how the office su- 
pervisor may win the loyalty, good- 
will, and continued best efforts of 


his subordinates. 

In the opening chapters the au- 
thor discusses the qualities required 
in a_ successful office supervisor. 
The specifications are thorough-go- 
ing, as they call for honesty, fairness, 
friendliness, democracy, courtesy, re- 
spect, tact, enthusiasm, self-control, 
dependability, thoroughness, cheer- 
fulness, co-operativeness, patience, 
appreciation and open-mindedness. 
The possessor of all of these virtues 
could certainly qualify as an office 
supervisor, if not as an archangel. 

Chapter II discusses the various 
things the office worker expects of 
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his supervisor, as expressed in the 


actual words of certain workers: 
“Respect for my feelings, my ability, 
and my ideas ;” “Fair treatment with- 
out favoritism ;” “Reasonableness in 
assigning tasks ;” “Approachability ;” 
“A little more patience ;” “Clear-cut 
instructions ;” and “Just as much loy- 
alty from him as he expects from 
me.” 

Mr. Gardiner then takes up such 
problems as cultivating team spirit 
in the office staff, eliminating office 
irritations, providing an attractive 
and cheerful office environment, and 
establishing office discipline, which 
the author prefers to call office con- 
trol. Too much control, he says, 
cramps originality. When office dis- 
cipline begins to interfere with the 
personal liberty’ and the individual 
rights of the workers, infractions 
commence. Issues are created. Fric- 
tion develops. Beating the rules be- 
comes a game with the workers on 
one side and the supervisor on the 
other. The wise supervisor avoids 
open warfare of this kind by making 
his discipline requirements reason- 
able and his administration of them 
humane and sympathetic. 

Office workers have their faults 
and shortcomings, and these should 
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be analyzed by the supervisor, who 
should co-operate with the worker 
to take up the slack and reach a 
higher grade of efficiency. Detailed 
suggestions are given in regard to 
the selecting and breaking in of new 
employees, and the best methods to 
be used in making promotions. 

Suggestions made by office work- 
ers should be, Mr. Gardiner says, 
carefully weighed and _ considered 
from all angles. The workers’ in- 
terests, the company’s interests, the 
cost of adopting a suggestion, the 
effect of its adoption on other em- 
ployees and on departmental effi- 
ciency must all be judged. In weigh- 
ing a suggestion, the supervisor 
should think of it in terms of an in- 
vestment. The cost of putting the 
suggestion into force must be com- 
pared with possible returns upon the 
investment. 

The concluding chapter deals with 
methods for getting results by means 
of non-financial incentives. While 
money probably holds the strongest 
single appeal for the worker, there 
are other powerful motives, such 
as the desire for activity, for compe- 
tence, for rendering loyal service, 
for association with congenial peo- 
ple in comfortable surroundings. 
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This last motive doubtless explains 
why many people will work for leg 
pay in the office than they might re 
ceive in the factory of the same cop. 
cern. 

This is a thoroughly competent 
treatment of the problems of office 
supervision, and Mr. Gardiner hag 
made it readable by interpolating 
many interesting bits of office his 
tory, actual situations, anecdotes 
cases and illustrative experiences, 


How to Borrow $50 
(Continued from page 22 
of the vast resources of one of the 
world’s largest banks, they are happy 
to place their money in the bank's 
safekeeping on compound interest, 
The experience of the Bank, with 
thousands of people who were saving 
through this Compound Interest de 
partment, gave evidence that these 






Wher 
same people should be helped in time } bank w 
of need. It was found that there are a. 
times when people must borrow just  tablishe 
as it is true that at other times they = h 
can and will save. It was observed Sotin 
that a certain percentage of deposits [ Decide 
was drawn out in times of emerg- 
ency. Those fortunate enough to | pANK 
have a sizeable savings account or | TORS 
other means of resort were prepared _ 
for the unexpected emergencies of J and cr 
life. But what of those who through dlger 
lack of training, neglect of saving, mf fiat 
or inescapable circumstances art | risk o 
caught unprepared in the time of aot 
greatest need? fee 2 
The Bank’s personal loan plan is § of the 
the answer to that question. — 
It has been found that about once 
in every two years the average fam- pan 
ily needs to borrow. For what pur- |, 
poses f ing t 
These loans have been extended = 
to pay doctor bills, dental bills, or f on, 4 
funeral expenses ; to consolidate sev+ § bank 
eral obligations; to pay college tui } 
tion; to help needy relatives; to buy § draw 
clothing; to put in coal for the win- | Py 
ter; to buy additional merchandise at ine 
favorable prices; to remodel the § chec 
home, improve sanitation; repair the _ 
roof, add a porch, or build a garage; 
to re-decorate rooming houses for 
capable landladies ; to provide foreign aa 
travel funds for school teachers; to \ 
pay off unsatisfactory loans from im - 
dividuals and high rate companies. wf 
This last purpose may be illus- } pay 
trated by this incident: om 
A few years ago a compositor in a ass 
printing plant in New York City, was ha 
forced to seek a loan from a group of the 
individuals that smoothly called them- we 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Formerly Distributed as the Vigilantia Bulletin by the National Association of Credit Men 


gpANKING AND BANKS. NOTES. 
Action by indorsee of promissory note 
against his indorser who was also the payee 
sow prosecuted by his executor. Defen- 
dant contended that she was discharged 
from liability by failure to make a present- 
ment and to give notice. Held that the 
fact that this note was secured by a mort- 

e does not affect the rules of law ap- 
plicable to it as a demand note. To ren- 
der an indorser of such a note liable, de- 
mand within a reasonable time and notice 
of nonpayment are essential, unless they 
have been waived. This note provides for 
sayments of $50. on each interest day. It 
imports an obligation on the maker to 
make the payment. On failure to pay the 
$0. note was dishonored. Delay for nine 
months to give notice of this failure may 
well be found to be unreasonable. Judg- 
ment for defendant. Milliken vs. Davis, 
Sup. Jud. Ct., Mass. Decided May 29th, 
1929. 

-~ £. * 


BANKING AND BANKS. CLAIMS. 
Where it appeared that a check on a 
bank was sent directly to the bank for 
collection and return, held, that a preferred 
daim for the amount of. the check was es- 
tablished against the receiver of the bank 
which failed before return of proceeds of 
collection was effectuated. Griffith vs. 
Burlington State Bk., et al., Sup. Ct. Kan. 
Decided May 4th, 1929. 


* * * 


BANKING AND BANKS. 
TORS. 

Held that the test with respect to the 
duty owed by directors to the stockholders 
and creditors of a bank is good faith and 
diligence, the exercise of poor judgment 
merely not being sufficient to form a basis 
of liability. The stockholders assume the 
risk of losses occurring on account of de- 
fects of judgment when they elect the di- 
rectors and the directors, in accepting of- 
fice, merely assume to manage the affairs 
of the institution with diligence and good 
faith. Sternberg vs. Blaine, Sup. Ct. Ark. 
Decided April 29th, 1929. 


aoe 


BANKING AND BANKS. CHECKS. 

Held that a drawer of a check by hav- 
ing the drawee bank certify it before de- 
livering it to the payee of the check does 
not change the status of his liability there- 
on, the effect being to add the credit of the 
bank to that of his own; but it is other- 
wise if the payee of the check accepts it 
uncertified and then has it certified by the 
drawee bank instead of presenting it for 
payment, for then the credit of the bank 
is substituted for that of the drawer of the 
check and the liability of the latter on the 
check he has issued, ceases. Commercial 
Investment Trust, Inc. vs. Windsor, Sup. 
Ct. N. C. Decided May 15th, 1929. 


* * * 


BANKING AND BANKS. CHECKS. 
FAILURE TO PAY. LIBILITY. 
Where the record shows that a bank 
through mistake or! error, though without 
malice, has refused payment of a check 
which should have been paid, and that 
Payee of the check, after consulting with 
the bank and making an investigation into 
circumstances and after having been 
assured that the depositor has no account, 
thereafter sworn out a warrant for 
the arrest of the depositor under which 
Warrant such depositor has been confined 


DIREC- 


in the county jail, held that it is reversible 
error for the trial court to direct a verdict 
for defendant upon the ground that as a 
matter of law such nonpayment of the 
check is not the proximate cause of the ar- 
rest of the depositor. Mouse vs. Central 
Savings & Trust Co., Sup. Ct. Ohio. De- 
cided May 22nd, 1929. 

* *- * 
COMMERCE. UNFAIR COMPETI- 
TION. INJUNCTIONS. 

This bill among other things, prays for 
a decree, enjoining defendant from using 
the name of Lampell in carrying on in the 
City of Baltimore the retail millinery busi- 
ness on the ground that defendant, whose 
correct name, the bill states, is Lempel, is 
using the name Lampell in an effort to 
have customers of the Regun Millinery Co., 
Inc., one of the plaintiffs, buy from him 
in the belief that they were buying from 
the Millinery Company. Defendant in his 
answer, says: He is not using the name 
Lampell for the purpose charged; that for 
many years last past he has been and is 
now known to plaintiff, as well as to every- 
one else, by the name Lampell, which, by 
such use, has become the only name by 
which he is known; his only use thereof 
is only that allowed by law. Held that “one 
cannot use even his own name sé as to 
work a fraud.” Preliminary injunction 
granted. Lampell Millinery Co., et al., vs. 
Lempel, Cir. Ct. No. 2 of Baltimore City. 

* * * 
COMMERCE. ACCORD AND 
ISFACTION. 

Defendant had contracts with plaintiffs 
for construction of roads. Difference arose, 
settlement was not arrived at. Finally de- 
fendant sent a check to plaintiffs, which 
stated in it “to balance accounts”. This 
was cashed by plaintiffs. Afterward that 
suit was brought to recover sums paid de- 
fendant on the theory. That such amount 
was paid under a mistake there is one ques- 
tion regarded by the trial judge as ex- 
tremely close, which disposes of the case 
finally and the court will only consider that 
question. Held that when plaintiff ac- 
cepted, endorsed and cashed defendant's 
check with the condition therein stated 
there was an accord and satisfaction and 
the differences between the parties were 
then and there settled. No fraud is 
charged. Judgment for plaintiff reversed. 
Bd. of County Road Commissioners of 
Midland Co., Mich., vs. Midland Contract- 
ing Co., Sup. Ct. Mich. Decided June 3rd, 
1929. 


SAT- 


* * * 


COMMERCE. CONTRACTS. USURY. 

Plaintiff's decedent, W. D. Keefe, con- 
summated contracts with the respective 
defendants whereby he undertook the sale 
of pianos manufactured by them and re- 
ceived by him on consignment. These con- 
tracts provided that each unsettled account 
should not only bear interest at six per 
cent. per annum, but that plaintiff should 
also be chargeable with a “carrying 
charge” of one half of one per cent. per 
month computed on the amount unpaid on 
the account at the end of the credit period. 
Held that the transactions between plain- 
tiff and defendants were not loans of 
money but rather consignments of defen- 
dant’s goods incident to which plaintiff 
acted as defendants’ agent in the capacity 
of a salesman; and defendants assumed 
the burden of the bookkeeping and mak- 
ing the collections on the sales contracts. 
The contracts between plaintiff and de- 


fendants are not usurious. Instead, they 
were contracts for the services of Mr. 
Keefe as a salesman, which provided he 
should receive a larger measure of com- 
pensation for cash sales than for sales on 
credit and also that his compensation 
should be larger for sales made on short 
time credit than for those on longer terms 
of credit. Judgment of no cause of action 
affirmed. Keefe vs. Bush & Lano Piano 


Co., Supt. Ct., Mich. Decided June 3rd, 
1929. 
- * * 


SALES. WARRANTIES. 

Action to recover damages for alleged 
breach of warranty growing out of sale 
of a veneer drying plant to plaintiff by 
defendant. The contract of sale contained, 
among others, the following provisions. 
“The Company represents the machinery 
named in this contract to be capable of 
operating in a proper manner, as set forth 
in its printed matter and correspondence, 
and retention of the machinery thirty days 
after its arrival at destination shall be con- 
clusive admission that said machinery is 
in every respect as represented and war- 
ranted and such acceptance shall release 
the Company from any and all claims for 
damage and loss sustained by the pur- 
chaser on account of any representation or 
warranty in the sale of said machiner'y. 
Held that retention of the machinery for 
thirty days under the express language of 
the contract, was conclusive admission that 
such machinery was in every respect as 
represented and warranted and constituted 
an acceptance thereof, which acceptance re- 
leased defendant from all claims for dam- 
age and loss sustained by plaintiff, if any, 
on account of any representation or war- 
ranty in the sale contract. Evidence of al- 
leged defects after the expiration of the 
thirty day period was clearly incompetent. 
Defendant’s motion for directed verdict 
should have been granted. Knight vs. 
Merritt Engineering & Sales Co., Supt. 
Ct. S. C. Decided May 6th, 1929. 

* . * 
SALES. FRAUD. INFANT. 

Where an infant under twenty-one years 
of age by fraud procures a dealer to sell 
him an automobile under a conditional sales 
contract and makes a cash payment there- 
on, held that upon subsequent default and a 
replevin of the car by the dealer, the in- 
fant in an action to recover the sum So paid 
will be held estopped to rely upon his in- 
fancy. Tuck vs. Pavne, Sup. Ct. Tenn. 
Decided May 25th, 1929. 


* x * 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
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| C. Shinn, Wilkins Building, Wash- 


These notes are supplied by George 


ington, D. C., representative of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at the Capital. 


Tax Decisions 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia recently upheld the Board of 
Tax Appeals in several appeals taken by 
taxpayers. 

In one case, the Paducah Water Com- 
pany vs. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, the District (Court held that the value 
of a water-works property as an entirety or 
a going concern, is not the proper basis 
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» How to Borrow $50 
(Continued® from page 50) 
selves his “friends in time of need”. 
His daughter and her child had been 
deserted by the spineless young hus- 
band, when she was taken to the hos- 


pital seriously ill. Two weeks later 

she died. 

The grandfather, without any means 
of meeting these unexpected obliga- 
tions, shouldered the burden of the 
hospital bills, the funeral expenses, and 
the care of his daughter’s child. As 
his bank could not lend him money, 
and no personal friend could spare or 
raise a thousand dollars at the time he 
had to have it, he went to a group of 
lenders and procured one thousand 
dollars on interest. 

About a year ago he came to the 
Bank with his problem. For two years 
he had been paying twenty dollars a 
week, but this was only the interest 
demanded by the accommodating lend- 
ers. He had not paid one cent on the 
principal. 

He filled out the regular personal 
loan application, found two worthy co- 
makers to sign a protected note, and 
received one thousand dollars with 
which to pay off immediately a sky- 
high rate loan from the group who had 
“accommodated” him. 

This grandfather -paid twenty dol- 
lars a week to the National City Bank, 
the same amount he had before been 
paying as interest, and within a year’s 
time his obligation had been entirely 
liquidated. 

This personal credit plan will an- 
swer many perplexing questions. Its 
purpose is to help persons of limited 
resources toward financial independ- 
ence. It aims to show its deposit- 
ors how to pay off a debt rapidly, 
how to become an investor instead of 
a borrower, and how to build up cash 


resources. 

Many of the world’s greatest for- 
tunes have been built upon personal 
credit—upon money borrowed to take 
advantage of an opportunity or to 
carry through in times of stress and 
urgent need. If the purpose of the 
loan is right, it is as legitimate and 
dignified to borrow as it is to save. 


Thinking for the Customer 


HE wholesale salesman who 

does creative selling... 
whose volume of orders is largely 
made up of merchandise sold to the 
retailer as distinguished from mer- 
chandise ordered by the retailer . . . 
who does constructive thinking for 
his retail customers . . . who makes 
a profit for his house through the in- 
telligence and industry he puts into 
his job . . . that wholesale salesman 
will not suffer a single thing from 
any merger,” says Jerry McQuade, 
editor of the Wholesale Druggist. 


Get the Right Machine 


Standard office typewriters are now all pretty much alike 
in price, but differ materially in other ways. Price, therefore, 
is not the most important consideration when buying and it 
pays to investigate thoroughly before choosing. 


Get the machine that wears 
longest, runs easiest and re- 
quires fewest repairs. The L C 
Smith has ball bearings at all 
major points of friction. 


Get the machine that handles the greatest variety of work 
Interchangeable platens on the L C Smith provide 
for instant change from one kind of work to another. 


efficiently. 


Get the machine with inbuilt decimal tabulator—at no 





extra cost. Every L C Smith has it. 


Get the machine that every typist can use. The L C Smith 
comes with either right or left carriage return. 


Get the machine with the new flat-rim keys—they mean 
less glare and eye-strain, fewer consequent mistakes, no sore 


finger-tips and broken nails. 


Get the machine that is pleasingly quiet 
in operation, without sacrifice of con- 
venience or efficiency—the L C Smith! 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Home Office 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 


58 E. Washington St.—Chicago 


1108 Locust St.—St. Louis 





Win Membership Trophies 


Boise, Dayton, Louisville, Oakland, Pittsburgh 


HE local Associations of Credit 

Men which won the trophy 
cups awarded by the N. A. C. M. for 
securing the greatest membership 
growths in their respective classes 
during the year ending May 31, and 
their percentages based on increased 
membership are shown below. The 
Associations in second and third 
place in each class are also listed. 

Crass A—(Over 500 members) 

Pittsburgh 
Detroit 


Ciass B—(300-499 members) 
Louisville 
Indianapolis 


Crass C—(125-299 members) 


Salt Lake City 
Crass D—(50 to 124 members) 


Oklahoma City 
Scranton 


Crass E—(under 50 members) 
Boise 


San Antonio 

The other associations which 
gained in membership are: Atlanta, 
Bluefield, Washington, Rochester, 
Omaha, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Portland, Ore.; Denver, Youngs- 
town, Lansing, Charleston, Green 
Bay, Worcester, South Bend, Sioux 
City, Fargo, Fort Wayne, Macon, 
Burlington, Ia.; Lynchburg, Tulsa, 
Phoenix, Wichita Falls. 

Those associations which reported 
neither gain nor loss in membership 
are: Jamestown, Houston, Peoria, 
Spokane, Clarksburg, Miami, New 
Castle, Parkersburg, Williamson, 
Grand Forks, Austin, Beaumont, 
Lexington, Decatur, Great Falls and 
Helena. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of June 15, 1929 


Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Co. 
Denver 


Belknap H 


" PAUL PHILLIP’ 
Qne Park Avenue 
*- New York 


Exec. Megr., Sec. and 
TEPHEN 1. MI 


33 So. 


Treas. 


Asst. Treas. 
LLER RODMAN GILDER 


One Park Ave., New York One-Park Ave., New York 
ig eer ry pena Yeniven, J. H. scenes Vice-Pres., E. D 


. ROSS 


& Mfg. Co. Irwin- See Co. 
le Portland 


Central Division Manager 
BRACE BENNITT 
Clark St. 


Zo 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham C. M. 
A. Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northing- 
ton, Inc.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321- 
Lincoln Reserve life Bldg. 


Montgome =, loateoeer? A. C. M. _ Pres., 
Max. Eisen Loeb Hardware Co.; Sec., 
M. oliowey, “Sredit Reporting Co., 419 Shep- 
herd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 


ARIZONA, Whoenix—Arizona Assn. of Credit 
Men. Pres., Hugo M. Ahigren, Standard Oil 
Co.; Secy., C. W. Lindsley, Arizona Assn. 
Credit Men, 607-9 Security Bldg. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. M. 
Pres., F. ’s. Lacey, Reynolds-Davis Grocery 
Co.; Sec., Sid Stewart, Stein Dry Goods Co. 


Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. Pres. 
Elliott Tucker, Fletcher Coffee & Spice Co.; 
Sec. L. L. Lauck, Little Rock Packing Co.; 
Asst. Sec.-Mgr., Mrs. L. Periman, 207 Enter- 
prise Bldg., 5th and Spring Sts. 


Los Angeles C. M. 
‘ A ookstratten, California 
Dairies, Inc.; Secy., S. P. — 111 W. 7th 
St.; Asst. Sec., Geo. W. Elder. 


Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. Pres., 
Fisher, American Trust Co.; Sec., Ramsey 
Probasco, Sturgis, Probasco & McClean. (All 
corres. should be addressed to Asst. Sec.-Mgr.) 
Asst. Sec. & Mgr., R. S. Thomson, 627 Central 
Bank Bldg. 


San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Assn. of San Diego. Pres., D. Simi- 
son, Izer-Davis Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 
573 Spreckles Bldg. 

San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. M. Pres., 


George Kern, Crocker First Natl. Bank; Sec., 
O. H. Walker, 512-514 Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St. 


COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 
Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., L. — Yolom, 
Ridenour, Baker Mercantile Co.; - Ww. 

Sec., eh Ss. 


CALIFORNIA, Los A 
A. Pres., Cc 


Ralph T. 


Everett, Armour Co.; Asst. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. State Credit Assn., 
State Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New Haven 
Bank, New Haven; State Secy., J. H. Dono- 
van, 23 Temple St., New Haven; Ct. Service 
Depts. for all Conn, Assns. 


Bri t—Bridgeport A. C. M. Pres., 
E. Kohler, American Fabrics Co.; Sec., 
L. Beardsley, Morris Plan Bank. 


Hartford—Hartford A. C. M._ Pres., E. E. 
Ogren, bs a Works, New Britain, Conn.; 
Sec., rentis, Merrow Machine Co., 
Hartford. 


New Haven—New Haven C. 
Wm. E. Fertman, The G. 
Sec., Russell H. DeBaun, The Chas. W. 


lesey Co, 


Waterbury—Waterbury A. C. M. Pres., Frank 
i Newcomb, M. J. Daly & Sons, Inc.; Sec., 

incent A. Miller, The Bradstreet Co., 51 
Leavenworth St. 


ja: 


Whitt- 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, W: on— W ashing- 
ton A. ~ wre. UL. T, atts, Standard 
Oil Co.; Sec., John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Prctgeeete-Crote Assn. of North- 
ern Florida. Pres. J.. Lanahan, Standard 
Oil Co.; Sec., W. B. “Onder 906 Atlantic Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 
snes Soeegeeom, Credit Ase. of Floride. 
Pres., C. W. Van janie am, Miami Dail 
Heraid; Sec.-Mgr., F. — a N. 
Miami Court. 


Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Eres. 
Bryan- Keele & Co.; Sec., S. 
Box 13. 


J. Keefe, 
Owen, P. O. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., 
M. Millians, Ernest L. Rhodes Co.; Sec., C. L 
Williamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


spose ite = ° C. M. Pres., C. J. Davis, 
Happ Bros. a E. Nowses, r., Con- 
0.5 


— oa alten Sec., . Birch, 
r 

Savannah—Savannah C. M. A. Pres., F. B. 
Vincent, Citizens’ & en Natl. Bank; .aail 
to Savannah C. M. Secy. “o C. Cummings, 
c/o J. C. Pierce, Betle ierce, 301-15 
Bay St. 


IDAHO—Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec. H. L 
Streeter, 208-209 McCarty Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, icago a, Cc. M. Pres. 
Ss. Einstein, Florsheim Shoe Sec., 

O'Keefe, 1400 Midland Bidg., 176 W. Adams St 
Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., F. W. Sim- 
mering, J. W. Osgood & Sons, Inc.; Sec., M 
A. Simpson, Bradstreet Co. 

alesburg A. C. M. Pres., Hugh C. 
Garver, c/o Pioneer Creamery Co.; Sec., J. 
Willis ‘Peterson, c/o Chamber of Commerce. 


Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Fuse J F. O’Conner, 
commen Natl. Bank; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 
317 S. Jefferson St., 2nd Fioor. 

Gute On incy A. C. M. Pres., John O. 
Suhren, Moorman Mfg. Co.; Sec., Frank Roth- 
geb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 


Rocktord—Rockford A. C. M.. Pres., E. J. 
Duel, Empire Co., Ltd.; Sec., W. T. Ledger, 210 
Stewart Bldg. 

Sontag held —Soringield A. C. M. Pres., O. F. 
Lambers, ‘ Travers Prod. Co., 414 E. 
Monroe St.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. A. Mueller 
Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA—Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 


Pres., H. C. Dodson, Orr Iron Company; Sec., 
C. Howard Saberton, 607 Old Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Ft. Wa Ft. Wayne A.C. M. Pres., Walter 
Moellering, Metering Supply Co.; Sec., S. E. 
Brink, 306 Standard g. 


Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. < M. Pres., 
Ulysses Jordan, Fishback Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Mer- 
ritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank Bid idg. 


South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. Pres., A 
H. Tyler, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., D. A. Weir, 
412 J. M. S. Bidg. 


Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. Pres., 
James J. Glynn, Turner Glass Co.; Sec., Henry 
E. Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


< e 
C. F. Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman Co.; 
Jesse L. Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


edar Rapids A. C. M. Pres., 
The Churchill Drug Co.; Sec., 
Milo O. Hanzlik, Barnes, Chamberlain, Hanz- 
lik & Thompson, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


useage Trt -City Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., 
Dave Murray, Johnson Flour Co.; Sec., H. B. 
Betty, 1001 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Des Moines—Des Moines C. M. A. Pres., L. D. 
Ramsey, F. Brody & Son; Sec., Don E. Nei- 
man, 820 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., Byron 
Kent, Largomarcino Grupe Co.; Sec., W. F. 
Grady, R. G. Dun & Co. 


Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. Pres., Mr. 

E. B. Van Ordstrand, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., 

om Bohm, Sioux City Iron Co.; Asst. Sec., 
A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 


Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. 
Harmon, Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co.; Sec., 
J. E. Jordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. 


hii D. Nicoll, 


Awe 
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ne Wichita—Wichita “A. C. 
zs Everitt, Jacob Dold Packing 4. 


"& Mgr., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


KENT uceY. ae Lexington C. M4 
Pres., W. I. ins, Munn’s Bros,; 
Mrs. E. Mae iden, 28-29 Northern 
Bldg. 

Louisville—Louisville C. M. A. Fres., CW. 
White, Logan Company; Sec., 

3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg.; Asst. »_ ne 
Kessler. 


A. New Orleans—New Gricang Cc. co 
A. Pres., Geo. Grundmann, Albe 
Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 1 
Bldg. ; Asst. Sec., Chas. S. Cobb. 


Shreveport—Who. Credit Men’s Ass’n, 

Chas. H. Thurmond, ioe Baker Dry Goods Cy; 

_ and Mgr., John A . B. Smith, 223 Aris 
dg. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
Pres., Edwin Sonnehill, L. Greif & Bros., 
Sec. & Exec. Mer., Ira L. 
West Redwood St.; Asst. Sec. , Geo. 


Ltd; 
Morningstar 


J. Lochner, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credi; 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Frank S. Hughes, Feder 
Reserve Bank, 30 Pearl St.; ; Sec., J. M. Paul 
38 Chauncy St. 


a eld—Western Mass. 
a" Hart, Wetmore-Savage 
Sec.-Mgr., H. E. Morton, 


A. C. M. 
Elec, sd 
Mgr.; 616 State 
Bldg., 

Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. 
bert A. Stanton, Norton Co.; Sec., 
311 Main St. 


Pres., Her. 
John Miller, 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
H. L. Newman, Detroit Insurance Co.; 


A. Montgomery, 1282 First National Bank 
Bldg. 


Flint—Flint A. C. M. Pres., p L. Rollins, 
Flint Structural Steel Co.; Sec., L. W. M 
123 Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & 3rd Sts. 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids C. M. A. Pres, 
J. C. Oom, Tische-Hine Co.; Sec., Edwin bh 
Groot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg. 
Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres., 
Taylor, Michigan Seating Co.; Sec., 
den, Jackson Citizen Patriot. 
Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M._Pres., Fred 
G.  % Kalamazoo Trust & Savings Bk; 
Sec., R. - Johns, 307 Commerce Bldg. 
Raashine- Lansing A. C. M. Pres., George L 
Konkle, Lawrence Baking Co.; Sec., R. V. De 
Barry, The State Journal. 

Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastern Michi A 
C. M. Pres., Fred Carle, Standard Oil Ca, 
Saginaw, Mich.; Sec., Luedemana, 
226-30 Millard St., Saginaw. 


see 


Miss A 
. Cow. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—A. C. M. (Duluth-Sape- 
rior). Pres., a H. Kelley, Kelley-How 
son Co.; G. Robie, 501 Christie Bldg. 
Minneepatie—Minneepoli A. C. M. Pres, # 
S. Holbrook, John slie Paper Co.; J. 
L. Brown, 540 Baker Arcade. 


St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., W. R 
Beardsley, Tilden Produce Co.; Sec.-Treas., © 
F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Co., 4th & Broad 
way. 


MISSISSIPPI—Meridian—Mississippi A. C. M 
Pres., Lee Shackleford, Melton Hdwe. Co; 
Sec., J. B. Plummer, P. O. Box 546. 


MISSOURI, J District Credit Men's Asst 
Pres., John Henson, Henderson Grocery 
Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, 213 Miners Bank 


Bldg. 

Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. M._ Pres, 
C. H. McLean, Graybar Electric Co.; See, © 
L. Davis, 315 Hall Bldg. 

St. J St. Joseph C. M. A. Pres., RB: B 
Roddy, mour & Co.; Sec., R E. Moser, Graia 
Belt Mills. 

St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., Albert 
Wagenfuehr, Boatmen’s Natl. Bank; Sec., Or 
ville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 


MONTANA, piltingeMentana- -Wyoming A. C 
M. Pres., . A. Rockwell, Billings Hi 
Co.; Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Staple 
ton Bidg. 

Great Falls—Northern Montana A. X. 
Pres., J. I. Hayes, Suhr Fruit Co.; SP 
. Gies, F. J. Gies Co.; Mgr., Mrs. M. & 
erthelote, P. O. Box 1784. 

Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., M. V. Wi 
son, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., A. M. Holter 
Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroedet, 
Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pitts 
W. L. McKenney, c/o Henkle-Joyce Hdwe 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., R. V. Koupal, McKelvie Pab 
Co., of Lincoln. 
Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres. & 1. 
Brammann, U. S. Supply Co.; Sec., PR 
Horn, 1122 Harney Street. 
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YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. 

. M. Edwards, Louden Mach. Co., Inc.; Sec., 

"S. Keleher, F. C. Huyck & Son, General Ice 
Co. 


‘redit Assn. of Western N. Y. Pres., 
Frank X. Ernst, Buffalo a Cor 


M 
Seaty Bank Bidg. 


Elmira—Elmira A. C. a 
er LeValley, McLeod Kinkaid Co.; 


Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M._ Pres., Al- 
fred T. Mace, Premier Cabinet Corp.; 


D. F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


York—New York Credit Men’s Assn. 
Golieb, Einstein Wolff Co.; 
.W. W. Orr, 468 ‘4th Ave.; ; Asst. 


Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., Harold 
H. Kase, Taylor Instrument Companies; Sec., 
T. E. 1. Mercantile Bidg., Room 1127, 


Syracuse A. C. M. Pres., Robert B. 


Trust & Deposit Co., 
Clark Music Bldg. 


Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., John S. Van 


Vliet, Utica Knitting Co.; Sec., Harmon Eg- 
gers, Room 309, Arcade Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 
Merrick, Merrick’s Inc.; Sec.- 
A - Abernethy, Jr., 1117 Commercial 


apepengnace A. C. “= 
I. Anderson & Co.; Sec., F. 
om Duell” Hardware Co. 


High Point—High Point A. C. M. nag 
Marriner, Fs vat Bank; 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo — a 
Assn. Credit Men. 
Fargo Mill Co.; Sec. ‘Treas. E. 
Merchants Natl. 
Grand Forks—Grand Forks F 
E. E. Simonson, Merchants Natl. 
G. W. McCleary, Fargo Mill Co. 


A. C. M. Pres., G. Fred Brett, 
Minot Supply Co.; D. + o i 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. 
. Richey, Temple Bar Bldg., Court an 


end Clevstend A. ~ M. 
Ganley. 410 Leader Bl g.: : hawk: 


Columbus—Central R 
Ww. - ‘Lamneck Co.; : Sec., J. M Fagan, 224 So. 


Interchange & 


Millan, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.; Sec 
» Jr., 629 Reibold Bldg. 


Teledo~Toledo A. C. M. 
der, The Union Supply Co.; Exec. Mgr., Geo. 


Pres., Geo. M. Ben- 


i stown—Youngstown A. C. s 

Wick, The Dollar Sav. & Trust 
H. B. Do _ 1110- 8 acepuaing Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. ; ; Asst. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—Oklahoma Cit 
» C, , L. Wells, Patterson 
Hoffman; Sec., E. E . Barbee, 901 Cotton-Grain 


Exchange Bldg. 


Tulsa—Tulsa C. a A. Pres., T. C. Wright, 
P. Wilson, 217 Tulsa 
Nat'l] Bank Bide” 


» Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
West Coast National Bank: 
Frenstiv Secretary, J. E. Breed, 471 Pittock 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 
C. M. Eves, Raspes H. Bachman, Bee 
,» J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 











Soctienn erties A. C.-M. Pres., Jos. 
Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., Charles W. 
Blosser, P. O. Box 706. 


New Castle—New Castle A. C. M. Pres., W. 
C. McKeown, Penn. Power Co.; Sec., Ralph A. 
Cooper, 601 Lawrence Savings & Trust Co 


Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. C. M. Pres., es 
payee, Shelly, John B. Stetsen Co.; 
David A. Longacre, 1503 North Americ.n Bldg. 
Asst. Sec., Ashton L. Worrall. 


nega The Credit Association of Western 

Penn. res., S. B. Congdon, Bank of Pitts- 
burgh; Exec. Mer., L. I. MacQueen, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Altoona—Credit Assn. of Western Penn. Paul 
A. Kerin, District Mgr., 1413 11th Ave. 


Johnstown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn. 
H. Coleman, District Mgr., 632 Swank Bide” 


Uniontown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., F. 
W. Mosier, District Mgr., 701 Fayette Title 
& Trust Bldg. 


Reading—Reading C. Men’s Assn. Pres. 
Raymond Van Reed, Van Reed Paper Co., ha : 
Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 44 N. 6th St. 


Scranton—Inter-State Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., A. A. Kilmer, John L. 7 is Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Sec., George H acDon- 
ald, 400 Scranter Times Bldg. 


Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. arnt 
W. Gordon Williams, William Bros. Co. 
Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 606-607 Seen: Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence — Rhode Island 


Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Albert A. Wain- 
wright, Gorham Mfg. Co.; Sec., Ralph S. Pot- 
ter, R. I. Credit Men’s Assn.; Exec. Megr., 
Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 87 Weybosset St. 


—_—r DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls A. 


C. M. Pres., Miss Christine Olson, Sioux Falls 
Paint & Glass Co.; Sec., H. F. Eggers, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co. 


TENNESSEE, Cigttepengn+ Ghottenccen A C. 


M. Pres., W. Smith, Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Co.; Sec., J. Fa McCallum, Hamilton Nat’l 
Bk. Bldg. Suite No. 1115. 


Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., R. G. 

Hunter, Littlefield-Steere Co.; Sec., W. E. 

_ 504-514 New Sprankle Bldg., 308 Union 
ve 


Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. rye - A. L. 
Carter, Cudahy Packing Co.; aw E. N. 
Dietler, 608 Randolph h B Mer. 211; 


ld 
Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys rE” * dk, 


Nashville—Nashville C. M. A. Pres., C. E. 
Baker, J. W. Carter Co.; Sec., Buford K. Har- 
mon, 707 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., H. H. 
Voss, Voss & Koock; Sec., Horace C. Barn- 
hart, P. O. Box 1075. 


Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Breas. Js L. 
McAuliffe, Phelan Grocery Co.; Sec., H. M. 
Higgins, 315 Gilbert Bldg. 


Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn. 

Pres., en Young, National Casket Co.; 

a = . F. Anderson, Suite 725, Santa Fe 
g. 


El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., W. P. B. 

McSain, El Paso Nat’l Bank; Sec., James T. 

aoe, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. Asst. bp del ee 
inton. 


Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. Pres., E. P. 
Singleton, Nash ee Co.; Sec., C. O. Bakerf, 
Casey Swasey Co.; P. O. Box 1190. 


Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., A. D. Kim- 
bell, Houston Drug Co.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 
433-34 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


San Antonio—San Antonio Who. C. M. A. 
weet i ao W. Barron, San Antonio _e oS 

Mgr. Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 
Neer ank Bldg. 


Wace—Waco A. C. M. Pres.,D. S. Dodson, 
McLendon Hdwe. Co.; Sec., J. C. Pruitt, 
Ward-Dossett-Floyd Co. 


Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. Pres., 

ea Conner, »American Refining Co.; Sec.- 
Mar-, John. W. Thomas, 820 City National Bank 
g., . Box 368. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., J. A. Goodpasture, Service Mill- 
Co.; Sec., C. E. West, Utah Fuel Co.; Sec.- 
Mgr. Robert Peel, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. Pres., J. A. Goodpasture, Service Mill- 
ing Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy 


Li burg—L jobbers A. C. M. Pres. 
ay Bark er Jennings Hdwe. iter, : 


Sec., M rs. M. A. Blair, Credit Interchange & 


Adjust. San 
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Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. Pres., 
W. R. Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf Co.; Sec.- 
Mer., Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Nat'l Bank 
of Commerce Building. 


Richmond—Richmond A.C. M. Pres., T. Cole- 
man Andrews, T. Coleman Andrews Co.; Sec.- 
Mgr., J. P. Abernethy, 305 Travelers Bldg. 


Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., T. H. Beas- 
ley, Beasley-Boon Co.; Sec. -Treas., H. W. 
obson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. i. . 


J Hayes, Westinghouse Elec. a Oo 
Peter Balkema, 360-61 Colman Bldg. 


Spokane. Spokane Merchants Association. Pres., 
C. G. Gamble, Crane Co.; Sec.-Treas., J. D. 
Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg, 


Tacoema—Wholesalers’ A. of Tacoma. Pres., 
Walter Ely, Lake Park Creamery; Sec., Ed- 
ward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1270. 


wa VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 


res., Evans Omar, ae Refrigera- 
tion Co.; Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449, 


Charleston—Charleston a C. M. Pres., R. B. 
Perry, Lewis, Hubbard & Company; Sec., Ira 
W. Belcher, 406 Capital City Bank Bldg. 


Clarksburg—Central West Virginia Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. Pres., R. J. Hartley, 
Clarksburg Wholesale Co.; Sec.-Mgr., U. R. 
Hoffman, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 


Hun ton—Huntington A. C. M. Pres., D. 
A. Hall, Twentieth Street Bank; Sec. C. C. 
Harrold, 1200 Huntington First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg., 12th Floor. 





Rechicchearpy-Pestercien Marietta A. C.. M. 
Pres., A. A. Merritt, ibeeben Iron & Steel 
Co.; Sec., J. W. Windiiane R. G. Dun & Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., A. F. 
Schramm, Wheeling Coffee & Spice Co.; Sec., 
E. A. Graham, P. O. Box 687. 


Williamson—Williamson A. C. M. Pres., C. W. 
Hays, Mingo Lime & Lumber Co.; Sec., C. W. 
Matheny, Williamson Bakerv. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. 


M. Pres., A. L. Waffle, ee 
ter; Sec., L. N. Richter, A. P. Baker Agency. 
Mail to.P. O. Box 313. 


Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin- Mishiggs A. 
C. M. Pres., C. V. Nichols, Morely-Murphy 
gos Sec., C. W. Shekey, 123 No. Washington 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. Pres., A. H. 
Lambeck, Mechanics Natl. Bank; Sec., James 
G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C..M. Pres., 
Geo. T. Graham, Geo. T. Graham Co.; Sec., 
Chas. D. Breon, 311-12 First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 





Equally Important 
669 CONSIDER the Credit Man- 


ager as important to business 
as the Production and Sales Man- 
agers,” says J. A. MacMillan, presi- 
dent of the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, and president of 
the Dayton Association of Credit 
Men. 

“The Credit Man is often called 
the ‘Safety Valve’ of business, but 
such a title tends to limit the idea of 
his constructive worth and true im- 
portance to industry. 

“The fundamental aim of all trade 
is to make a profit and this objective 
is attained through a stimulation of 
profitable sales. The task of the 
Credit Man is to engineer the prog- 
ress of sales so as to insure a fair 
profit and not merely to avoid loss. 
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CREDIT MONTHIy 


TO UNDERSTAND BUSINESS, YOU MU! T 


KNOW ECONOMICS 





FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDITS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, READ THIS PAGE AND MAIL COUPON TODAY, 


The Credit Manager’s Need 


Severe demands are made upon the equipment which 
the credit manager brings to his task. Who, indeed, is 
qualified to determine the business risk but the man who 
really understands the business picture? Our present 
economic system operates as a unity 
made up of lesser unities, and like 
any other system it operates accord- 
ing to law. For an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the system, a study of 
the laws governing this unity is es- 
sential. To one who would under- 
stand the business scheme, a knowl- 
edge of the reasons behind the 
structure is vital. These fundamen- 
tals, from which all experience and 
training take meaning, constitute 


the science of Economics. tion 


Speculation and Insurance 


How the Course Is 
Conducted 


Competition 
Money 


Partial Contents of 


“ECONOMICS FOR THE 
GENERAL READER” 


Scope and Subject Matter 
of Economics 
Organization of Produc- 


Problems Covered 


The course is intended to give the student a compm. 
hensive knowledge of the “why” of business—a familig. 
ity with the laws governing the business world. Bank. 
ing and credit fundamentals in their application to ord. 
nary problems; unemployment ag 
overproduction analyzed for cay 
and effect; interest, profit, price ley. 
els, speculation and insurance a 
some of the vital problems scig. 
tifically explained for the busing, 
men. Indeed, it can fairly be said 
that the material of this course is a 
absolute essential in the equipmem 
of a modern business executive, 


Chap. 


Lectures 


Further discussion of the prin 
ciples and problems of economics is 
provided in a series of lectures pre 
pared especially for this course by 
Dr. E. E. Aggers, Professor of Eco 
nomics at Rutgers University. Capi- 
talism, socialism, communism and 


Banking and Credit 

Price Levels and Foreign 
Trade 

Unemployment and 
Overproduction 

Wages 

Interest and Profits 


The correspondence course in 
Economics offered by the Institute 
is designed especially for busy men 
—those who have always wanted to 
study, but have never felt that they 
had the time. It allows the student 





to study in his own time, at his own 
inclination. There are no scheduled 
study periods. Upon enrolling in 
the course the student is supplied 
with the text-book, an introductory lecture, a reading 
assignment and a problem. The problem is to be 
answered in writing at the student’s convenience and re- 
turned to the director’s office, where it is graded, criti- 
cised and returned. Then, regularly, lectures, assign- 
ments and problems are sent the student, and upon the 
solution of the tenth problem, the student receives 


the course examination to be completed in his 
own time. 


















Certificates 


Upon satisfactory completion of the 
final examination, the student is 
awarded a certificate of credit. 
This indicates completion of one 
of the four courses required for 
the Junior Certificate of the 
National Institute of Credit, 


Dre. Frank A. Fatt 

Nationat INsTITUTE 
or Crepit, Dept. 7 

One Park Avenue 


New York City. the remaining require- 
Will you kindly mail me in- ments being Credits and 
formation concerning the fol- Collections, Finan- 


lowing courses: eck course 
desired). 
“Basic Economics” 


() 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


cial Statement An- 
alysis and Busi- 
ness English. 


Wealth and Welfare 





bolshevism are presented and evalu 
ated from the layman’s point of 
view. Trust and labor problems ar 
given frank and individual trea 
ment. The laws and circumstances governing panics, 
depressions and inflation are carefully outlined, and 
studies of the American monetary system, private prop 
erty, the economics behind the War, the profiteer 
and other problems of interest to the intelligent busines 
man are thoroughly discussed. 


Text 


The course is based on Henry Clay’s “Economics fot 
the General Reader,” a text especially emphasizing th 
application of Economics to every day business. A sum 


mary of its contents appears in the box in the center of 
this page. 


Credits and Collections 


The National Institute also offers a correspondence 
course in Credits and Collections, organized and com 
ducted along the same lines as the course in Economics 


It offers practical instruction in up-to-the-minute credit 


problems and practice, covering, among others, such & 


sentials as the elements determining credit risk, source 
of credit information, construction and analysis of stat 
ments, collections, legal remedies, bankruptcy and credit 
Those who wish full information concefi- 
ing either or both of the correspondence courses need only 


safeguards. 


fill out and mail the accompanying coupon. 
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Conqueving the Risk 
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wal = Dhe future 
in WORLD TRADE 


he prin. 

NOMICS is 

oa NEW lines of communication and air routes.to 

—— all corners of the pre have within a decade 

ism and brought the peoples of the world closer together. 

oath Further development of the factors of safety will 

ne enable American business to take full advantage of 

pai the markets beyond its territorial confines 

ite 

poe While the risk of transporting persons and 
property will diminish, the risk of doing business on 
credit will remain. Offsetting this risk are safety 

nil factors already in force and available to exporters of 

sagt to-day. The ledger experience of leading traders 

oneal in all lines, as well as the Moral Suasion Service— 
an effective help in the collection of delinquent 
accounts,—is available to you through the 

= 

nomics. ’ 

sae| FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 

tau National Association of Credit Men 


d credit 
-oncern- 


One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
eed only 


You cannot afford to play a lone hand in Export Credit 


ROYAL ecurity 


INSURANCE 


@.. of the night—after long gruel- 
ling hours, lightened only by guiding 
beacons—the airman depends on the 
proper illumination of the airport for 
a safe landing. 


Business is guided on its way by in- 
Bolling Field, Washington, D.C. surance, which surrounds it with every : Courtesy General Electric Company 
conceivable safeguard. for its security. 


Look for the Red Royal Shield on 
a fire insurance policy—it means Secur- 
ity First. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


_* : N . . 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. ~~ 


Law & Hamilton, Mgrs. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 





